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. / 
le neniliod s age 


That intelligent and trustworthy observer who contributes “The 
Roving Eye” to the Boston Herald, Mr. Rudolph Elie (you remem- 
ber his paper on the “female” Duck Hawk that was temporarily 
lodging in the tower of the New Old South Church in Copley 
Square), has this to say in his report of a visit to Laurence F. 
Whittemore, president of the Brown Company at Lake Parmachenee: 


“Mr. Whittemore spoke of the woods themselves. He 
said that years ago lumber operators worked on the theory 
that they might as well take it all as they wouldn’t be 
around to worry whether there was any lumber left, but 
all that is changed now. 


“Today, he said, the integration of lumber operations 
was the key; they cut out wood that was nearing the end 
of its life eycle anyway, the old, mature trees. In this way 
they always left an abundance of younger and smaller 
trees for harvest a generation or so later. 


*“*What he had to say in short, was what he has long had 
closest to his heart; the perpetuation of the forests by con- 
trolled harvesting and reforestation. That the future of 
his company depends on it, of course, is obvious, for the 
endless number of pulps, papers, wood flours (some of 
which can be eaten), chemicals, towels, plastics, tissues 
and other products the company either makes or supplies 
the materials for (as for instance the pulp for Kodak pho- 
tographic paper), derive entirely from wood.” 


This, I think, is a heartening and true report of the shift of em- 
phasis in the lumber industry, and it is greatly encouraging to all 
believing in Conservation of Natural Resources. In its emphasis on 
enduring rather than transient profits it follows the line of the Na- 
tional Forestry Association, the Massachusetts Forest and Park 
Association, and the practice followed for a century by the Pingree 
family in their treatment of woodlands in Maine and New Hamp- 
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Bird Photography Goes Modern 


By G. BLAKE JOHNSON 
Photographs by the Author 





Mr. Johnson Inspects His Set-up 


The three-dimension camera, the electric flash, and the photoelectric cell 
combined into an integrated unit have given us new perceptions of bird life 
and made available armchair bird-watching. We can freeze birds in all phases 
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of flight, with the three-dimension giving us a clear relationship of the various 
wing and feather functions. 


The thrill of catching on film a bird in full flight was so stimulating that 
I could not let it pass with a few successful pictures. The bird was shown in 
poses which the human eye could not catch. The work of Professor Harold E. 
Edgerton and Dr. Arthur A. Allen, the pioneers in this type of bird photog- 
raphy in this country, encouraged me to a point where I felt a new field of 
effort in the study of bird life was open. For the last two years every spare 
moment has been spent in the development of techniques to record more and 
more birds in this manner. 


The main problem involved was the expense of film in taking flight pic- 
tures. Out of twenty exposures, ten would have just a part of the beak coming 
into the frame or tail feathers going out: five would have the bird in the field 
but the greater part of it would be either inside or beyond the limits of focus: 
three would have most of the bird clear and sharp but just enough cut off to 
mar perfection; two would be technically correct with one pose being perhaps 
much better than the other. 


The human reaction was just not fast enough to anticipate a bird’s action 
and with a 1/5000 second exposure catch it in the center of the film. There 
had to be a mechanical way for the bird to take its own picture when passing 
through a predetermined spot. The logical method was a beam of light with 
a photoelectric cell connected to the solenoid in the camera. This offered 
many problems, but with the help of the Photo Switch Company, of Cam- 
bridge, a tripping device was worked out which could be used in conjunction 
with my feeding station. The results were amazing. I was soon getting twenty 
exposures in thirty minutes, all perfect flight pictures. Later the apparatus 
was modified so that it could be used in the field. 

The first application away from my fixed setup was when Russell Mason, 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, called me to see if I might be interested 
in photographing the Bullock’s Orioles wintering in Falmouth. (See Bulletin 
for June, 1953). I talked on the telephone with the Clayton Collinses, who 
had these rare birds coming to their terrace feeders, to learn something of the 
habits of the birds, and then made all preparations for the trip. I had mounted 
the light source and scanner of the electric eye on sections of 84-inch pipe, and 
by using various length sections of pipe had some adjustability in the height 
of the beam. One morning early in March | set off for Falmouth with the car 
loaded with equipment. 


I was cordially greeted by the Collins family, and they offered every assist- 
ance possible. In order to have the feeder and the electric eye at the right 
distance from the camera it was necessary to have them on a stone terrace 
just outside the living room picture window. My original plan of thrusting the 
pipe into the ground was immediately thwarted. How to support that top-heavy 
equipment six feet from the floor of the terrace was the problem. Looking 
around for something with which to build a brace, I noticed a discarded clothes 
reel. Mr. Collins appreciated its possibilities and donated it to the cause, 
helping me to convert it into a quadrupod which held my electric eye appara- 
tus. feeding tray, flash lamps, background, and Dormitzer Synctron Power 
packs. It was a formidable-looking array. | am afraid that it caused Mr. and 
Mrs. Collins some anxious moments wondering if the orioles. on seeing their 
only supply.of food surrounded by that awesome equipment, would take one 
look and depart, not to return again. 
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The Electric Eye Catches the Flickers 


We waited twenty minutes after everything was set for the first: picture 
before the female appeared, She hopped on top of the bac keround and sur- 
veyed the setup with a questioning eye. The suet pudding with which Mrs. 
Collins had attracted these birds was too much for the oriole. and she flew 
right down to the feeder cutting the beam and taking her picture on the way. 
The flash did not bother her at all. The male was more reserved. but he. too. 
was counting on his share of the Collins mix. The birds made half-hourly 
trips. and between their visits | let the Pine Siskins do some self photography. 
By two o clock in the afternoon, when the orioles customarily left for the day. 
| had nine exposures, To he on the sale side. | covered the equipment and 
staved overnight to take more pictures in the morning. It was a most success- 
ful trip. and the Collins’s clothes reel has stood me in good stead ever since. 
It has gone on photography trips with me as far as Jackson, Mississippi. 


Having perfected the application of the electric eve, | immediately set to 
work to connect it with a three-dimension camera. This involved some 
changes in technique, as. instead of working with a long foeal length lens 
with the camera six to eight feet from the: subject. | now had to bring the 
camera to within thirty inches of the bird. 


Nesting provides the best and most natural photographic opportunities. 
Before setting up, it is necessary to spend many hours studying the habits of 
the parent birds. Their path of approach to the nest, their route of departure. 
and their position in feeding all have to be taken into consideration before 
moving in the equipment. It is also necessary to estimate the deviation from 
these habits that the introduction of strange-looking apparatus will cause. 
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An Albino Ruby-throated Hummingbird at Gardiner, Maine. 


The speed with which you move in the various elements depends on how much 
interference a species will tolerate. Once everything is set up and all the 


various electrical connections are made, it is just a matter of tending the 
camera and changing from one camera to another. 


In addition to the Bullock’s Orioles | have been fortunate in having two 
other opportunities of working with birds rare to New England. Perhaps the 
most difficult problem was that of the male Painted Bunting which came to 
the gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Wheatland in Brookline in May. 1953. 
This colorful surprise from the South was visiting two feeding places. He was 
apparently partial to the smallest seed in the Moose Hill bird food mixture 
and was feeding only on the ground. The feed was spread over a large area, 
and it was impossible to sweep it up and concentrate it in one spot. As the 
Bunting had no rigid route of approach or departure, it was not feasible to 
set up the electric eye. The only solution was to focus the camera and lights 
on one spot and wait for him to pass through it and take the picture electric- 
ally from remote control. The click of the shutter frightened the bird away 
each time, and it was therefore necessary to wait until the last minute to take 
the picture in order to allow the many bird-watchers who came to see the 
Painted Bunting a good view of the bird. It made about fourteen visits to the 
vicinity of the spot on which I was focused, but in the course of a whole day 
| managed to get only three pictures, (See Bulletin for October. 1953.) 


The very last of this July I had word that there was an Albino Rubv- 
throated Hummingbird at the home of Miss Carol Bates in Gardiner. Maine. 
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(gain | wasted no time in packing up and starting off. This time it was much 
easier. as | had the help of my son who, as a respite from work at Medical 
School, has been helping me in my photographic studies. When we arrived 
at our destination, we found that the Hummer was coming to a feeder made 
of a pill bottle. painted red and filled with sugar and water. fastened to a wire 
from Miss Bates’s study window. We could not believe our eyes when we saw 
the bird. It looked just like a ballet dancer in white and could be seen coming 
from a long way off. It would alight on a tiger lily in the garden a short dis 
tance from the study. If there were any other Hummingbirds in the vicinity. 
as oftentimes there were. the albino would drive them from the area before 
taking its fill at Miss Bates’s feeder. After taking several color and black and 
white photographs at the bird’s regular feeding place. | obtained permission 
to move the nectar bottles to the tiger lily in the hope of catching it in more 
natural surroundings. On the first trip back it went directly to the window 
and seemed to show dismay at the removal of the diner by darting up and 
down the window and around the house and finally zooming off into space. 
We lost no time in replacing the bottle in its accustomed spot and hoped we 
had not seen the last of the bird. [| was more worried when [| learned from 
Miss Bates that all the time the bird had been visiting her the feeder had never 
heen moved. IT had secured my pictures. but | would have been most con- 
cerned had | been the cause of the premature departure of this unusual albino 
in which Miss Bates had become so interested. Much to our relief, an hour 
later the bird returned and continued its visits at forty-minute intervals. Just 
on a chance, we set up our electric eye in the tiger lily and obtained a few 
lucky exposures there. 

This photographic work is challenging and exciting. It affords wonderful 
opportunities for studying birds. Before you finish with subjects you feel you 
have some insight into their individual lives. Then there is the opportunity 
to live the experience all over again in viewing the 3D pictures and sharing 
them with others. And not the least attractive aspect is the wonderful people 
you meet who either have called your attention to a certain photographic sub- 
ject or have come to see your pictures. What started out for me as a part-time 
interest is now developing into full-time work. Only a beginning seratch has 
been made. In spite of the remarkable portraval and description of birds 
already accomplished, modern science now offers new and exciting ways to 
bring bird-watching into the living room. It is a boon to those who for any 
reason are not able to get the firsthand thrill of field observation. It is an in- 
centive for those who are active students to observe more closely the traits 
and habits of the birds they find in their explorations. The three-dimension 
viewing gives a realism which flat pictures in color or black and white cannot 
approach, In fact. they make you think you, too, are there bird-watching and 
vou wonder if you just can’t reach out and touch the birds. 





Note Change of Place 
The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Audubon Society will be 
held on Saturday, January 23. 1954. at ALUMNI HALL. NORTH 
EASTERN UNIVERSITY, which has the necessary seating capacity to 
accommodate our growing attendance. Please note the date and the 
place of meeting and watch for further announcements. 
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Conservation Notes From Japan 


By Dr. Yosorcut INONE 


| have been greatly impressed by the beauties of nature through reading 
your Bulletin. | also have realized that to succeed in conservation of wildlife 
it is important to work patiently for many years. 

In Japan we have several amateur bird-researchers who have been studying 
since the beginning of this century, and as the staff of our Japan Wild Bird 
Society they served in developing outdoor bird study among its members (the 
hobby of caged birds has been so popular among some of the people in Japan 
since four or five hundred years ago that at the time our Society was founded. 
most of the people paid no attention to wild birds). The president of our 
Society and other staff members have worked to make the people change their 
interest from keeping birds in captivity into that of field study. We have now 
more than twenty local branches of our Society. The number of members 
belonging to the Tokyo Headquarters of the Society is only about six hundred, 
because many of our people belong to the local bird clubs or only to the 
branches of our Society. 


| would like briefly to outline the activities carried on by the Japan Wild 
Bird Society, which include lectures and demonstrations by our president and 
others; bird study by a research group organized when the Society was only 
five years old: field trips; conservation (nature conservation areas and sanc- 
tuaries have increased in numbers in various parts of the country): a bi- 
monthly Bulletin: monthly meetings in Tokyo at Yamashina Ornithological 
Institute and occasional meetings at other places. 

Since our Society was established, it has been confronted with many prob- 
lems both economic and social, and we have had a hard time in advancing 
the public understanding of the need of conservation. But I am glad to say 
that the public interest in bird study is being promoted step by step by the 
efforts of individual members. I should like to have an opportunity to tell you 
about it some day in the future, and I hope that you will be kind enough to tell 
us how you and the Massachusetts Audubon Society have led a number of 
fights for the advancement of conservation. 

We are now (July, 1953) being submitted a request by the Quartered 
Army to deliver regions covering Mt. Asama and Mt. Myogi in order that they 
may use it for military drill. Inhabitants of Nagano Prefecture. especially 
those in Karuizawa, have passed a resolution against it on the ground of con- 
servation of nature (for Mt. Asama is both National Park and Conservation 
Centre) and its seismological importance. . . . They had a great rally at 
Karuizawa on June 7, and Mr. Godo Nakamishi, president of our Society. 
attended the meeting as the representative of our Society for bird protection. 

Karuizawa area is one of the largest breeding places of various wild birds 
in Japan. . . . Since the last year this area was designated as a preserve 
owing to the strenuous efforts of Mr. Hoshino. the head of the Karuizawa 
Branch of our Society. 


Dr. Inone was born in Kyoto, Japan, in 1903, and was educated in Tokyo, graduating 
from the Medical Department of the Imperial University of Tokyo in 1935. In 1938 he 
became a member of the Japan Wild Bird Society. He is at present practicing medicine 
in the provincial town of Oyama, about fifty miles north of Tokyo, where he keeps up his 
active interest in bird study and conservation. He has been a member of the Massachu 
setts Audubon Society since March of this year. 
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The Convalesecence Of “Who” 
By R. Torrey JACKSON 


About 5:30 P.M. on Monday, 
November 17, 1952, as our neighbor 
Leland Strickland, an Audubon mem- 
ber. was driving home from work, he 
saw what he thought to be an owl 
sitting in the street in front of our 
house. He very wisely stopped his car 
and asked me to look at his discovery. 
Grabbing my leather gloves. | hurried 
over, to find an adult Screech Owl in 
the gray phase. Very willingly the 
owl submitted to being carried into 
the house. Upon examination I found 
that he had an injured left eye, which 
at the time was a deep red color. Since 
there were no bullet marks, we as- 
sumed that the bird had unfortunately 
flown into the headlights of a passing car and had sustained a good shaking 
up. as well as a possible hemorrhage in his left eye. Carefully placing him 
in a box. and not wishing to molest or hurt him in any way. we removed him 
to the basement. He was apparently grateful and happy to stay in one place. 
as I noticed Tuesday morning that he was still alive but had stayed put during 
the night. In spite of our efforts to improvise a comfortable home for him 
which included soft marsh hay. birch logs. and bayberry he had a mind of 
his own and preferred a dark corner. We respected his good judgment and 
let him do his own choosing. Upon the helpful advice of Miss Dorothy 
Snyder. of the Peabody Museum in Salem. we offered him red meat and 
water. which he pecked at just enough to show us he was grateful but not 
particularly enthusiastic. 


R. TORREY JACKSON 
A Bird in the Soap is Worth 
Two in the Soup! 


Tuesday evening, November 18. 1 found the owl had forsaken his usual 
“hideout.” and while both Mother and I were feverishly scrambling around 
the floor on all fours. looking into every dark corner, it was Dad who sud- 
denly discovered “Who” perched on the family Bible. which rests on top of 
an upright piano. It was then, for the first time. we knew that his wings were 
not injured. Who was really getting his pep back. 

W ednesday, November 19. We offered Who a live mouse. which he killed 
and then proceeded to chew its head off, but beyond that he had no interest 
in it whatsoever. Late Wednesday afternoon. | tried giving him some beef 
liver. which he gulped down. That evening we bathed his injured eye with a 
boric acid solution. Who was a most co-operative litthe creature from then on. 
He would hop on my gloved hand and sit there while | fed him. Each night 
now he chose to sit on the ledge part of our basement, near a cellar window. 


Thursday, November 20. A good hearty breakfast of beef liver and back 
to his ledge. Karly evening a supper of beef liver. and for the first time Who 
took several drinks of water offered him from a medicine dropper. His eye 
was bathed and again he perched for the night. 
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Friday, November 21. 1 had a pleasant surprise this morning. as when I 
was feeding Who his usual breakfast, both eyes were open for the first time. 
The injured eye was still a deep red, but traces of color were coming back. 
That evening, without fear, Who posed for several pictures. Since we always 
feel so much more confident in having Miss Snyder’s good advice, we con- 
sulted her about releasing him. She responded readily by coming to our 
home. After looking him over carefully, she felt Who was in fine shape and 
it would be most wise and kind to keep him only forty-eight hours longer, 
which would allow us time to bathe the eye again and then to take him to the 
Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary for banding and release. 

Saturday, November 22. This morning. as | went down to feed Who, he 
was sound asleep, stretched out his full length with his ear tufts standing up- 
right. He seemed to enjoy his food a great deal and always, without a trace 
of fear or hate, stood quietly and patiently through his breakfast. He very 
obligingly “sat” for more pictures, and no matter how long it took or where he 
was placed he showed no signs of resentment. 

Sunday, November 23, Today was a big day. It was with mixed emotions 
that we thought of parting with Who. Putting our selfish interests to one side, 
we thought how happy he would be to have his freedom. Armed with a dish of 
chopped liver, | hurried to the basement but could not find a trace of him. 
After much searching, Dad discovered Who sitting on the Sears Roebuck 
catalog. Unfortunately, he had waded through a very shallow pan of oil and 
had soaked his tail feathers and parts of his wing tips. Freedom had seemed 
only*a matter of hours away, but again we were skeptical as to his ability to 
use his wings and to take care of himself unaided. Into a small saucepan 
went warm water, Drene shampoo, and Who. Whether he felt helpless or 
whether he enjoyed it is a matter of opinion, but, at any rate, he made no 
move to escape. He was carefully dried off, his tail feathers wiped clean of oil, 
and by evening he was getting quite fluffy again. As a precautionary measure, 
I placed him in an open box, hoping to discourage him from flying during the 
night before he had full use of his wings. Within the next three days, he had 
fully recovered the use of his wings, and we would find him perched on his 
ledge each morning. 

Thursday, November 27. Thanksgiving Day. Since we were spending the 
holiday week end in Chatham, Massachusetts, we arose very early and took 
Who to the Ipswich River Sanctuary, where Mr. Foye banded him and gave 
him his freedom. | have a vague feeling that Who was thankful, too. 


Days in the Open Brighten Winter 


sy MaBELLE G. DAVENPORT 


At the close of the Christmas holiday season our little New England com- 
munity, Jamestown, Rhode Island, buttons itself up for the rest of the winter. 
Our visitors have returned to their homes and many residents are en route 
to Florida, leaving the rest of us to weather the rugged days of winter. 

Memory returns to the time when these were days to be endured and lived 
through with a certain dread, but a better acquaintance with the out-of-doors, 
regular exploratory trips in search of birds, and a general observance of the 
ever-changing landscape can transform the dull days to a time of high adven- 
ture and ever-increasing curiosity in the myriad wonders of nature. 
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Is that stand of pines scrub or Scotch pine? We'll take a sample and look 
it up when we get home. Our first Rough-legged Hawk of winter, on Feb- 
ruary 4. was carrying a rat truly. the day shift of the rodent control con- 
tingent was at work. The following day we set out to look for the Barn Owl 
that roosts in an abandoned spruce grove. We first found it in November, and 
we check once a month to follow it through the winter. By tracing the owl 
pellets on the ground beneath the roost. we usually have no difficulty in find- 
ing it. One of our neighbors in the most thickly populated area of the village 
reported a “golden owl” recently, which is proof enough to us that the night 
shift of the owl patrol penetrates to the heart of the town. Rats have been 
noticeably scarce this winter as a result of our hawks and owls. To date we 
find that the owl prefers two out of the twenty-five or more trees in the spruce 
grove for roosting. One problem which has concerned us is whether all the 
pellets we find are owl or if some of these may be hawk pellets. A small grove 
of pines recently turned up a few smaller pellets in the area where the Rough- 
leg was seen, and both Red-tail and Marsh Hawk, as well as the Sparrow 
Hawk. may be seen frequently hunting over the territory. 

Is that small, thick, pencil-straight grove of gray-barked trees aspen or 
members of the willow family? Small “pussies” are peeping from the buds. 
Another item to check in our tree books. 

At the foot of a wet sheltered hillside the speckled alders are showing red 
catkins. and our first flock of Redpolls, numbering twenty-eight in two flocks, 
are busily feeding on the alder cones. Directly across the road a flock of 
about ten birds is spread over a field juniper as ornaments on a Christmas 
tree. There is time enough to see two bold white wing bars on red birds and 
one yellowish bird also with wing bars. This is indeed a red-letter day with 
two life birds at the same time! We are witnessing the first influx of what 
may prove to be a great movement of White-winged Crossbills. The day is 
February 5. and a few days later we hear that great numbers of these Cross- 
bills arrived in New Jersey on the 5th and 6th of the month. To add to our 
ple asure. we were able to show the Redpolls to three friends who came along 
at this time. although the Crossbills had flown. 

With storms raging in all parts of the country and the world. we feel 
particularly well situated when December 30 brings two Baltimore Orioles to 


our suet feeders. For several days we added fruits to the menu. with apples, 


orange halves. grapes. and bananas being enjoyed by the Starlings as well 
as by the Orioles. One Oriole, the paler with light mid-breast, asserted terri- 
torial rights while the more brilliant bird stood on the side lines in a pine tree 
until the coast was clear, at which time she flew in for a few morsels and 
carried them back to the pine tree to feed unmolested. Each freezing day 
brought at least one Oriole back until early February. 

On January 15 we find a Catbird, six Towhees. and one Brown Thrasher. 
To our way of thinking a Catbird or Brown Thrasher in January is just as 
exciting as a Blackburnian Warbler or Scarlet Tanager in May. Song Spar- 
rows have been rare indeed this winter until February 18, when we find a 
flock of nineteen feeding on a dry, sparse, closely cropped weedy lawn, and 
we added there three more near by, making a total of twenty-two for the day. 
Have they come from farther north, or are they moving in from the South, 
and why have we had so few this winter when usually every weed patch 
shelters one or two throughout the winter? These are some of the questions 
that arise in the mind of every bird-watcher. 
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All From The Soil 


By KATHLEEN S. ANDERSON 


My son and I have a game through 
which he has learned a great deal 
about how important soil is to all life 
on this earth: something that all too 
many children. and adults as_ well, 
have yet to learn. 

Timmy is only five, but he has a 
small library of well-read nature books 
and an intense interest in everything 
he sees out-of-doors. His father and I 
try not to lose an opportunity to tell 
him as much as we ourselves know 
about the creatures which inhabit this 
planet and how dependent we all are 
upon soil, water. air and sun. From 
his questions and our attempts to give 
complete answers which he can under- 
stand, we have invented a simple game 
which he finds interesting and enjoys 
repeating. 

While Tim is dressing we trace 
each article of clothing back to the 
soil. Cotton shirt to the cotton bolls 
which grew on a cotton plant which 
was nurtured in the soil. Woolen 
sweater to the wool of the sheep which 
ate the grass, etc. Even the metal rivets 

on his dungarees can be traced back to the mines deep in the earth below the 
topsoil. Each food on the breakfast table can be similarly traced back to the 
hen which ate grain, etc. Timmy was surprised to learn that even the books 
we read at bedtime came originally from trees that once had roots deep in 
the soil of a forest. 


Now that Tim knows the “trails” back to the soil quite thoroughly, we 
sometimes tour the house, each of us asking in turn how to trace some part 
of the house or furnishings back to the soil. Not only Timmy ends these tours 


a bit the wiser I was stumped by “plaster” and “plastic” and forced to do 
a bit of research. 


It is all a game to him, but Tim has gained a basic knowledge of where 
our food and clothing come from and what materials go into our homes. the 
wood, the bricks, the rugs, the glass and china. and the raw materials from 
which they are made. 


From tracing our food and possessions back to the earth, it is a natural 
step to introduce the subject of soil conservation on a small boy’s level and 
the importance of maintaining good topsoil to furnish food, clothing, and 
shelter for us and for all other living creatures. 
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A Boniface For The Birds 


By IRENE M. Vock 


ee 


JW ILLIAMS INN | 


DIGGORY VENN 


John Treadway is Host to the Birds 


The same basic rules of hospitality apply whether the guest is man or bird, 
according to discoveries made by John Treadway, well known in New England 
as both an innkeeper and an ornithologist. 

Birds, like men. have their individual likes and dislikes in what they eat. 
and both appreciate comfort and the right atmosphere.” reports the keeper of 
the Williams Inn in Williamstown, Massachusetts, who has built a carefully 
planned sanctuary on the grounds. 


Innkeeping has long been a family tradition with the Treadways. L. G. 
Treadway, John’s father, founded the Inn on the Williams College campus in 
1912. Since that time thirteen other Treadway inns have been added to the 
chain of country inns now scattered throughout New England. New York. 
and Florida. 

The only person ever born in the Williams Inn, John Treadway grew up 
to be a lover of the outdoor life in the beautiful Berkshire Hills. and birds and 
conservation work fascinated him. He attended Dartmouth College and 
studied biology, majoring in ornithology. In his school days he worked as 
assistant to Maurice Broun, the first warden and curator of the Pleasant Valley 
Bird and Wild Flower Sanctuary and now in charge of Hawk Mountain Sance- 
tuary in Pennsylvania. 
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Th : ’ 28 ae DIGGORY VENN 
1e Birds’ Dining Room at Williams Inn 


During the summer of 1937, young Treadway had the opportunity to study 
birds of another biological life zone as a staff ornithologist on a scientific 
expedition to Barro Colorado, Gatun Lake, Panama. The following year he 
took advanced courses in bird study at Cornell University. 


But the lure of innkeeping was as strong as his interest in birds. and he 
ultimately returned to Massachusetts to follow his father’s footsteps as host at 
the Williams Inn. Now he has found a way of combining successfully his 
knowledge of both fields by developing a sanctuary on the spacious grounds 
of the Inn, and he is amazed at how well the projects go together. 


“Birds are like human travelers in many ways,” he observes. “Some come 
here as transients, some as seasonal guests, and others as year-rounders. In 
planning either an inn or a bird sanctuary, | find it best to take the guests’ 
point of view no sense in stocking up on things they won't eat.” 


With this outlook he has carefully planned the landscaping around the 
Williams Inn, planting not just berry-bearing bushes but berries that the birds 
like. He has made a study of what bushes are most suited to conditions of the 
soil there and the amount of sunlight and shade in various spots. By planning 
the right variety of bashes, he believes a continuous year-round supply of 
berries can be assured. 

“Another thing to remember about berry bushes,” he points out. “is that 
some shrubs don’t thrive unless both male and female varieties are planted 
quite near each other. Box elder, dogwood, hawthorn, barberry, and winter- 
berry are among the bushes with which I’ve had particular success. The box 
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elders have helped to attract a flock of seventy-five brilliantly feathered Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks, which have been coming back every year now for the past 
three years. Evening Grosbeaks are among the few birds which migrate from 
east to west. They breed from western Quebec to Alberta and fly east in the 
late fall in search of food.” 

Other unusual feathered guests which have visited there and now have 
the Williams Inn circled on their road maps include the Brown-capped, o1 
Acadian Chickadee, Mockingbird, Pileated Woodpecker, Carolina Wren, and 
north-wintering White-throated Sparrow. 

The birds find a choice of several dining rooms at this Treadway hospital- 
ity center. In the garden back of the hotel is the chief feeding station, or main 
dining room — a large post-and-lintel of cedar logs, protected by strong 
squirrel baffles. Birds who like to be seen at the fashionable Inn may choose 
a seat at the single post erected at the main entrance, which also functions as 
a rustic lamp. Then there are a number of small feeding stations scattered 
over the shaded grounds and among the bright flower beds. 

When the birds get curious about the people inside the Inn, they can hop 
right into a glass-sided box built off one of the dining rooms and observe 
them eating lobster pie and other human victuals. 

On the bill of fare for the winged travelers are sunflower seeds, mixed 
peanut butter and corn meal. and suet for the suet eaters. Apparently they 
tell their friends. as the sanctuary is host to a goodly number of Goldfinches, 
Purple Finches, Black-capped Chickadees. White-breasted Nuthatches, Blue 
Jays. and Juncos. 

Rooms with bath are preferred these days by both man and bird. so John 
Treadway has recently built a rock pool on the grounds of the Inn. A very 
fancy affair. it has a thermal unit to melt the ice and snow in the wintertime 
for the convenience of the birds, who previously have been obliged to eat snow 
at that season. 

John Treadway is one of the leading conservation advocates in the Berk- 
shire Hills area and was one of the founders of the Mohawk Trail Association. 
At the present time he is vice-president of the Berkshire Hills Conference. 

All four of his children are growing up to be bird enthusiasts, and it’s 
anybody's guess which will be innkeepers, ornithologists, or both. 


The Carolina Wrens of Middleboro 


By A. WuirmMan Hiceins 


In October of 1951 a male Carolina Wren. Thryothorus ludovicianus, came 
to our Highiand View Farm and spent the winter with us, staying much of 
the time in the shed at the back of the house. In the spring of 1952 a female 
appeared, and the wrens had their first nest in an antique kettle in which an 
angelwing begonia and an inchplant were growing. They (or rather she, for 
the male did not help with the nest building) hollowed out a shallow tunnel 
and made a domed nest under the crisscrossed branches of the inchplant. This 
kettle hung on an old crane, fastened to the corner of the house. over my wife's 
flower garden, and the birds were not at all scary. coming to the nest when 
she worked only three feet away. In this nest she laid five eggs. four of which 
hatched and the young were raised successfully. 
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Their second nest was in a round coffee tin half full of nails. on a beam 
in the workshop and garage not more than five feet from where | worked at 
the bench, pounding. They paid no attention to me. and | worked as though 
they were not there. There were four eggs in this clutch, and all hatched suc- 
cessfully. 


In the fall of 1952 all the young birds left, but the old birds stayed with 
us through the winter living in the shed, the workshop, and under the ell of the 
house. On March 22, 1953, I saw the female gathering nesting material. al- 
though the Carolina Wren is not supposed to nest until late May or early June. 
On April 3 my son was removing some flats from a wheelbarrow. I heard him 
say. “Oh, no!” and found he had discovered the nest in a box under the flats. 
We placed the nest on a small stand against the garage and covered it with a 
board to protect it from the weather. The nest contained three eggs: on the 
4th another egg was added, and we knew by this that she had accepted the 
change of location; on the 5th she laid another egg completing the set of five. 
About two or three days from the date when the eggs should have hatched, 
some marauder, presumably a cat, jumped up during the night, caught the 
end of the box, and tipped it over, bottom up. on the ground. so that the eggs, 
which contained fully developed embryos, were broken. 


I did not see the female for a couple of days and was afraid the marauder 
had gotten her, but on the third day I saw her fly to the dump truck with nest- 
ing material and found she was starting another nest under the tool box under 
the truck body. It took her only three days to complete the nest, and she laid 
four eggs in this clutch, all of which hatched in due time. 


We reported the unusually early date of the first nesting to the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, and bird-watchers from all over eastern Massachusetts 
began to appear, to observe the wrens. Two from Plymouth and Kingston 
came four times before they finally saw the birds, but some of those from 
Audubon House were lucky enough to see them on their first trip, as did 
several other parties from Boston and other localities the following week. 


The eggs in the tool box nest took about two weeks to hatch, and in about 
fourteen more days the young had left the nest. During this period a pair of 
House Wrens appeared and took over their box back of the house. The male 
Carolina found them, and how he did enjoy chasing the male House Wren 
through the shrubbery, which he would do for half an hour at a time or until 
they were tired. Then the Carolina would return to the front of the house 
and sit on a limb near the truck and burst into song, a wonderfully clear one 
of great volume for a bird of his size. 


The third nest was back in the workshop in a box a third full of antique 
door latches, and our history of this nest is complete, as the mother bird came 


and went within a few feet of where | was working just as though I was not 
there. She started the nest on June 17 and completed it on June 19, a beauti- 
fully made domed nest composed largely of dead leaves and dry grass. (The 
nests were very bulky for such a small bird, and they were all identical in 
structure.) This clutch was of five eggs, making twenty-three eggs in five nest- 
ings. 

We are now waiting to see if the wrens stay with us through the coming 
winter. The old birds were still present on September 22. 1953, although the 
young birds had apparently all gone from Middleboro. 
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Small Mammals of Arcadia 


II. Peromyscus 
By B. Evizaperu Horner anp J. Mary Taytor 
Illustrations by Kathleen Taylor 


“Its sprung!” calls one mammalogist to another as they eagerly check 
their trap-line in the crisp early-morning air. “What's in it?” asks the other. 
running over to share the excitement of discovering what small mammal has 
walked into the trap during the night. “Peromyscus.” comes the delighted 
reply. Trapper One. who has cautiously opened the door of the trap and 
peeked inside. carefully hands house and occupant over to Trapper Two. 
Sure enough. there within the far end of the trap with just its head showing 
above the cotton nesting material is a handsome. bright-eyed. big-eared, alert- 
looking creature sitting perfectly motionless except for the twitching of its 
long sensitive whiskers! 


\lthough the above is a sketch of an early-morning trapping scene at Ar- 
cadia Wildlife Sanctuary, it might equally well have been staged on the slopes 
of Mt. Rainier. in southwestern desert country, or in the vast grassland areas 
of the Middle West. Probably no animal is more characteristically and speci- 

fically North American than is pero- 

myscus, the ubiquitous White-footed 

Mouse, which ranges from the Are- 

tic Cirele southward into Central 

America. The details of its appear- 

ance, personality, and habits vary 

somewhat from place to place 

throughout its range, but everywhere 

it can be recognized by its large, 

black. shoe-button eyes. its conspicu- 

ous ears, its very soft fur, generally 

considerably darker above than_ be. 

low. and its long. finely haired tail. 

Its aliases are many. the most 

common of which are “White-footed 

Mouse.” desc ribing the white or 

light-colored under parts, and “Deer 

Mouse.” referring to the deerlike 

appearan 7] created by the mouse’s 

large eyes and ears and its somewhat 

pointed muzzle. Additional. — less 

widely used aliases run into” the 

twenties or thirties: but scientists 

prefer the use of the word “peromys 

cus.” a non-capitalized word identi- 

cal otherwise with the scientific name of the animal. The use of the scientific 

name of an animal as its common name as well avoids many misunderstand 

ings. and anyone who has already learned to say “hippopotamus” will find 

all other synonymously used common and scientific names comparatively 
simple. 
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The form of peromyscus resident at Arcadia (Peromyscus leucopus nove- 
boracensis) is primarily a woodland dweller. Its nests are located sometimes 
in tree trunks and sometimes on the ground, where they are hidden away 
under logs or among the roots of trees. Occasionally, especially so in autumn 
and winter, the mouse takes refuge in buildings, into which it may be attracted 
by stored fruits and nuts as well as by the shelter itself. Once inside a dwell- 

ing the mouse may make itself un- 
popular with human cohabitants by 
robbing the nut bowl or the box of 
rolled oats or by chewing up bits of 
cloth to make a lining for its nest. 
The animal is fastidiously neat and 
clean, however, and not to be feared 
as a carrier of disease: and anyone 
finding a peromyscus in his home can 
turn this discovery into a highly profitable experience by live-trapping the 
mouse and placing it in an observation cage. No animal is better qualified to 
dispel the unfortunate connotations of the term “mouse” than is peromyscus! 

Actually, of course, it is only the occasional peromyscus which shares 
man’s home. The vast majority of these mice find man much more of a 
menace than a benefactor, for “encroaching civilization” in its conquest of 
the land continues relentlessly its destruction of their homes and foraging 
grounds, Fortunately, however, the mice are extremely adaptable. and even 
in well-peopled New England there seems little danger of their imminent 
extinction, 

The Arcadia peromyscus, like peromyscus the continent over. remain 

active the year round. Particularly so during late summer and early autumn 
these industrious animals cache away large 
quantities of acorns, hickory nuts, and smaller or. 
seeds of a great variety of trees, grasses, and —_ eG 
weeds. In winter, when foraging is likely to be 
unproductive, the mouse makes use of its cache, 
although a well-stocked indoor storehouse seems 
not to deter the animal from making its way 
through the snow in quest of additional food. 
The peromyscan diet is by no means entirely 
herbivorous, for, in season, caterpillars, grubs, 
beetles. grasshoppers, centipedes, spiders, and 
snails are regarded as great delicacies. 

In addition to the many hours spent in food 
getting, home building, and sleeping, peromyscus devotes much time to raising 
its families. Very often these families arrive as early as March. with any- 
where from one to six youngsters in a single litter. At the time of birth the 
young are tiny pink creatures, completely helpless, and with no hair whatsoever 
except for their whiskers. Very soon their ears unfold and they acquire a soft 
gray covering of fur. Two weeks after birth their eyes open. By now they 
have increased from less than an inch to about four inches in length and have 
begun to nibble at solid food. By the time they are litthe more than three 
weeks old their mother may give birth to a second litter. When so, she gen- 
erally moves away to a new nest just before the arrival of the second family. 
In moving she not only provides her new litter with a clean place of arrival, 
but she bequeaths to her just-weaned youngsters the home with which they are 
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already familiar. Consequently, rather than being driven from the home nest 
and forced to make their way immediately in a world with which they are 
little acquainted, they are given the opportunity to remain where food supplies 
and avenues of escape are known while becoming mere sophisticated about 
life in the outlying districts. Since the enemies of peromyscus are everywhere, 
it is a wise mouse which learns the 
readily available hiding places of an 
y/ area before an owl or hawk swoops 
\ . down from above or a fox pounces 

from behind. 


Very often a mother mouse does 
not have a second litter so soon after 
the first. in which case the young of 
the first litter usually remain longer 
with the mother. They may continue 
to nurse, sporadically, for three weeks 
or so, by which time, of course, they 
are fully competent to set out on their 
own: and at two months of age they 
may even have litters of their own. 
From the first the mothers are very 
attentive, arching their warm bodies 
protectively over those of the young. 
After a few days the youngsters come 
to grasp the mother’s nipples so 
tightly that she can pull the children 

/ with her as she runs along the ground 
or up a tree. Should one of them lose 
its grip, however, she will soon re- 

turn to it and, picking it up in her mouth, carry it back to the nest. So far as 
is known the mother usually lives alone with her youngsters. assuming com- 
plete responsibility for their welfare. Nevertheless, under conditions of labora- 
tory confinement the male has been found, upon occasion, to assist in the care 
of the young: and it is quite possible that more intimate knowledge of the 
natural habits of peromyscus will show Father Mouse to be more solicitous of 
the youngsters than has previously been suspected. 


peal! 


By the time peromyscus is about three months old its gray coat has been 
replaced by a brown one. The brown coat is usually brighter in an older 
animal than a younger one, being very often a rich deep cinnamon color, and 
the contrast of the dark upper parts with the white feet, chin, and belly is more 
marked in the older animal. The adult mouse measures about seven inches 
long. almost half of this length being tail, and is the acme of elegance with 
its soft, lustrous coat, so spotlessly clean and flawlessly brushed. 

The peromyscus of Arcadia, as previously noted, are primarily woodland 
dwellers. Although they are fully at ease on the ground and spend much of 
their time there, it is likely that they prefer homesites above ground. They 
frequently utilize the abandoned tree nests of birds and squirrels and are 
commonly encountered in almost any type of well-concealed cranny. The nest 
itself is semi-globular and composed of bits of leaves, grass, bark, or pine 
needles and lined with such soft materials as feathers or the down of milkweed. 

The mouse usually remains in its nest all day long, venturing forth only at 
night. Then in the very dim light, it cautiously makes its way over familiar 
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territory in search of food, nesting material, or another peromyscus. its re- 
markably keen eyes and ears ever attuned to the threatening movements of 
predatory weasels, skunks, shrews, and owls. The natural cautiousness of pero- 
myscan mice is strikingly illustrated by the fact that fewer of them are trapped 
on a night made bright by a full moon than on a dark moonless one. The in- 
verse correlation of peromyscan activity with light intensity has been con- 
firmed by carefully controlled laboratory investigation, and there can be little 
doubt that this behavior is of protective value to the mice. 

Another striking adaptation of peromyscus is that of the greater tail length 
of woodland forms than of open-country forms. For example, the woodland- 
dwelling peromyscus resident at Arcadia have somewhat longer tails than do 
peromyscan forms living on the relatively 
barren sand hills of Nebraska or on the 
treeless prairies of [linois. By bringing 
all of these mice into the laboratory and 
testing them under identical conditions 
it has been demonstrated, not only that 
mice of the longer-tailed forms are the 
better climbers, but that a measurable 
amount of the greater proficiency is due 
to the greater tail length of the woodland- 
dwelling mice. The study of their climb- 
ing behavior, however. besides many 
other aspects of their behavior, has been 
scarcely begun. Whatever more can be 
learned about the natural activities of these small mammals, whether it be by 
live-trapping or by studying their nocturnal behavior from the comfortable 
confines of a sleeping bag, will never cease to excite both the professional 
and the amateur mammalogist. 


: , = a nn 
When You Visit Parker River Refuge 

In order to visit the Parker River Refuge in Essex County, permits 
should be obtained from Gordon T. Nightingale, Refuge Manager. who. with 
the permit, will furnish a sheet of regulations governing free public use of the 
area. It is taken for granted that regulations will be observed by all who 
receive permits, otherwise the Refuge may be closed to bird-watchers at 
seasons when they are most interested in visiting it. Also, Mr. Nightingale 
asks that all bird-watchers observe, as most do, a few general principles of 
birding etiquette, as listed below. 

1. Avoid flushing of birds in the course of observation if possible. This is not only 
for the welfare of the birds, but for the fellow birders that might follow. Manv birders 
wish to see how close birds can be approached, but adequate views can usually be obtained 
by the use of binoculars. If it is impossible to pass through certain areas to visit others 
without flushing a concentration of birds, it is often advisable to forego the pleasure. 
These situations are particularly important during the spring, when waterfowl, shore birds, 
etc., are apt to be choosing nesting sites or are nesting, and during the hunting season. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service is especially attempting to encourage the use of the Refuge 
by certain species of waterfowl, for example, Canada Geese in the fall and nesting season. 

2. Report nesting sites found to the appropriate authority, but do not report specific 


location to other birders nor visit the immediate vicinity during the balance of the nest- 
ing season. 


3. Be careful of smoking, build no fires, and help keep the Refuge in a seminatural 
state by picking up trash and by not removing shrubs, flowers, ete. 
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From the Editors’ Sanctum 


November! To a New Englander, 
wherever he may be, that’) means 
Thanksgiving Day with its roast turkey, 
“punkin’ pie, and cranberry sauce, 
and memories of that first feast in the 
tiny Plymouth settlement with its abun- 
dance of wild game brought to the 
Pilgrims by their Indian hunters. 


How conditions have changed since 
that time! As we drive about the charm- 
ing New England countryside today we 
see turkey “ranches” with immense 
colony houses crowded with pedigreed 
turkeys, short-legged and “broad- 
breasted.” bronze or black, white or 

to the slim birds of colonial times that flocked 
in abundance in the New England woodlands. 


In his Vew England’s Prospect, 1629-1624, William Wood wrote of the Wild 
Turkey, “He hath the use of his long legs so ready, that he can runne as fast as a 
Dogge, and flye as well as a Goose: of these sometimes there will be forty, three 
score, and a hundred in a flocke, sometimes more and sometimes lesse; . . . 
Such as love Turkie hunting, must follow it in winter after a new falne Snow, 
when hee may follow them by their tracts; some have killed ten or a dozen in 
halfe a day; . .. the price of a good Turkie cocke is foure shillings; and he 
is well worth it, for he may be in weight forty pound.” 


But it was only a few vears later that John Josselyn stated, in his New Eng- 
land’s Rarities. 1672, “1 have also seen threescore broods of young Turkies on 
the side of a marsh, sunning themselves of a morning betimes, but this was 
thirty vears since, the English and the Indians having now destroyed the breed, 
so that ‘tis very rare to meet with a wild Turkie in the Woods.” And the last 
Wild Turkey in all New England was killed on Mt. Tom, perhaps within sight 
of our present Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, in 1851, just over one hundred 
years ago. 


Not only has the Wild Turkey disappeared from New England, but also ex- 
terminated or extirpated from the region are other onee valuable natural re- 
sources, such as the Heath Hen, Passenger Pigeon, Eskimo Curlew, and several 
others of our formerly abundant game birds. The Massachusetts Audubon 
Society today is performing a most important function with its teaching of Con- 
servation of Natural Resources in the schools all over the Commonwealth (and 
in near-by Rhode Island), where we are reaching between twelve and fifteen 
thousand impressionable youngsters every two weeks or oftener during the 
school sessions. “The child of today is the man of tomorrow,” and the seeds 
of true conservation cannot be planted too soon. 


The glorious full moon of November has long been known as the hunter’s 
moon, and this is the open season on both upland game and waterfowl in many 
States. But we believe the tide is swinging from hunting with the gun, with its 
inevitable depletion of our interesting wild creatures, towards the more modern 
and much more humane hunting with a camera and bird-watching with binocu- 
lar or scope. Blake Johnson’s article in this issue of the Bulletin describes the 
most recent refinements in bird photography, but for the beginner we would 
suggest reading Alvah Sanborn’s articles in the Bulletins of May and June, 1949, 

“Hunting with a Camera,” in the issue of November, 1950, and Christopher 
wckard’s article in May, 1952. The home bird feeder offers almost ideal con- 
ditions for the novice bird photographer. Why not try it yourself? Then report 
your progress and send your resulting pictures to the Bulletin of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society for our comment and possible use. 


jJ.B.M. 
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Notes from Our Sanctuaries 
IPSWICH RIVER. The first of October and warm sunny days continue. 
Against the blue autumn skies, the fine glossy foliage of the tupelo, or “sour 
gum,” is one of the brightest of colors. In a few isolated locations its fan- 
tastic shape intrigues those who walk the trails and happen on it unexpectedly. 


September 7 Sawa great congregating of Tree Swallows. a count of over 
a thousand, as they perched on the utility wires all facing into the wind. not 
unlike clothespins. On the 16th many warblers flitted through the hedgerows 
and great flocks of Bronzed Grackles moved about the hilltop. Strong north- 
west winds on the 22nd brought over Broad-winged and Red-shouldered 
Hawks. 

From time to time a new challenge or an unusual request for assistance 
comes up. A recent one | found most interesting. Two students from the 
University of Massachusetts had a project of collecting and identifying over 
a hundred species of tree leaves. The Arnold Arboretum was “out of bounds,” 
and | thought it showed particular initiative for these two lads to have located 
the “next best” place to complete such a difficult assignment. Their apprecia- 
tion of what the Sanctuary could do for them was gratifying. 

After dismantling the Infirmary and cleaning the cages for the winter. we 
groaned at the arrival on the 16th of an alleged Catbird. It proved to be a 
Cedar Waxwing, a pathetic little waif about three weeks old. The tips of his 
short tail were but quills of bright red, and traces of a black mask and a crest 
to come were discernible. A demanding and constant but charming little 
dependent. Not born with a silver spoon in his mouth, but being reared from 
a small pair of sugar tongs. 

The drought did not affect the growth of a heavy crop of nuts, fruits, and 
berries. The sprouts from our native American chestnut bore for the first 
time here. The Chinese chestnut crop again was completely harvested over- 
night by the squirrels, much to our disappointment. Decorative clusters of 
hazelnuts were in abundance. Multitudes of hoplike capsular heads festoon 
the hop hornbeams. Barberries, flowering crabapples, viburnums, and honey- 
suckle are heavily laden with food for our bird population and brighten the 
upland trails. 

The Deer often cross the south field, and on one frosty morning a Fox 
skirted the mowed edge. heading for the woods beyond. Wood Ducks. Green- 
wingéd Teal, and Blacks drop into the river marsh at dusk. 

Our many visitors continue to marvel that such a large and unspoiled tract 
of countryside is available for their enjoyment and but a short distance from 
the cities. And each time they come they find some new attraction. 


ELMER Foye 


ARCADIA. Birds winging their way southward through a countryside 
brightened with generous splashes of autumn color brought many people to 
Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary as September merged into October. This harvest- 
time period finds many garnerers working diligently against the winter to 
come. With the migrating fruit-eating birds, harvesting abundant crops of 
berries was just a matter of obtaining energy food to carry them on their 
staged flights southward. The big fat Robins were much in evidence as they 
gorged on mountain ash and Sungari cotoneaster fruits. The squirrels were 
harvesting with a thought of the morrow in their minds — and what a harvest 
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they had this year with acorn crops as abundant as ever seen and with good 
crops of hickory nuts also available. Many will be the seedlings of oaks and 
hickories that will come from forgotten caches when spring touches off the 
miracle that sends roots downward and new shoots upward to the sun. 


The small field area which lies between Cedar Trail and the Demonstra- 
tion Hedge was plowed last spring and seeded to Japanese millet. Because of 
the dry season the millet never did get very tall, but it did shoot seed heads. 
This very minor agricultural operation was a success, however, because we 
were farming to attract birds. As the migrant members of the sparrow family 
came through, they were readily observable by visitors from either Cedar 
Trail or Horseshoe Trail. Rising from the crop of millet and weeds, they 
sought refuge in the shrub growths along both trails. Many Song Sparrows 
were there, also White-throats and White-crowns: the sleek Savannah Sparrow 
was there, as was the rather elusive Lincoln's Sparrow. The Demonstration 
Hedge worked according to plan, providing a travel-way from the Old Orchard 
on the Warnock Farm, across the open field area, to tie in at the other end with 
the little pine plantation which merges with the Katharine Woods Memorial 
unit. 

During the Day Camp season, the new plant-propagating method worked 
out by Lewis F. Lipp. of the Arnold Arboretum, was demonstrated to the 
campers. It was a pity they could not have been on hand when the resultant 
heavily rooted cuttings were transplanted into regular soil. Five cuttings 
from each of six of our choicest bird plants were taken. They rooted 100 pet 
cent. and when transplanted were healthy little shrubs that eventually will do 
their part in attracting birds to Arcadia. 

Davis Crompon checked the birds on the Sanctuary on September 27 and 
2%. listing all together fifty-five species. Included were the Pintail and both 
Teal. Virginia and Sora Rails. a belated Cuckoo. the Pileated Woodpecker, 
which was seen several times during the month, a Long-billed Marsh Wren, a 
lone Scarlet Tanager. two Indigo Buntings, and three Lincoln’s Sparrows. 
The White-crowned Sparrows, which are regular at the feeder near head- 
quarters every year, came later as the month ended. 

With an amazingly heavy crop of cones on the evergreens, shall we see 
an invasion of arboreal northern finches in the next few months? 


Kkpwin A. Mason 


COOK'S CANYON. Did you know that the largest per cent of our visitors 
at Cook’s Canyon have not been Audubon members? Because of the Sanctu- 
ary s proximity to town, school children drop in frequently, but we also enter- 
tain old friends of Mr. and Mrs. Cook. many of whom are viewing the Canyon 
for the first time since the hurricane of 1938. They are surprised at the visible 
evidence of hurricane damage but approve heartily the present use and phy- 
sical improvements of Mr. Cook’s property. In this group are many prospec- 
tive members for the Society. 

Although Mr. Cook realized he would not live to harvest a “crop” from 
his pine plantations, he planted many acres in the interest of conservation. 
His desire to have enough surviving to shade the ground completely has 
created a problem. Many of the trees in his plantations died within ten to 
fifteen years after planting because of the close spacing. Now they are a fire 
hazard and should be removed. Would you like to spend a few hours in the 
invigorating Barre air? If you would like to relax while pruning fragrant 
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pine limbs. we shall be looking for you on the pleasant weck ends this winter 
at Cook’s Canyon. 


The Hummingbirds left on September 14, and the night of the 15th 
brought subfreezing temperatures which took away the Hummers’ food the 
beautiful spider plants. Approximately five Hummingbirds had been feeding 
extensively on these plants since September 1. They seemed to sense the 
change with a keener instinct than man would possess. 


Pheasants, Catbirds. Waxwings. Sparrows, Robins. Blue Jays, Black-polls 
and Northern Yellow-throats have been with us during the month. One of 
the Robins had a considerable number of white feathers on the wings and back. 
which made him stand out in the flock. 

The launching of the school program for the fall brings us in closer touch 
with the youth-view of conservation. We are looking forward to the challenge 
of this program. 

Davin MINER 


PLEASANT VALLEY. The month of September brought drought condi- 
tions in the Berkshires to a tinder-dry peak. Wells that have always produced 
water during the last twenty years went dry. The Lenox reservoir’s supply 
dwindled to a few weeks’ supply. At this writing the rains have not come yet 
but are fervently hoped for. Fortunately for the Sanctuary, five years ago 
we had laid down a pipe line from the Lenox water supply over a quarter of 
a mile away, for our well has been dry since the middle of July. All the small 
brooks have been dry since that time. and even Yokun Brook, the main source 
of water for the Beaver colony, dropped to a mere trickle. Through neglect 
of the Beavers and the drought the pond in which the Beavers were so active 
last fall is down 24 feet from the water line of last spring. The old lodge is 
now a pile of sticks and dirt in the middle of a mud flat. and what remains of 
the old winter food pile is a long low pile of brush. also on the mud. The 
Beavers have holed up considerably to the north of our trail and bridge. 

The latter part of September saw the arrival of Wood and Black Ducks. 
Although both breed here, they often disappear in the middle of the summer, 
only to reappear on the ponds in the fall. An American Bittern and a Great 
Blue Heron have been present most of the month to keep company with the 
solitary Kingfisher which has been here the greater part of the summer. The 
Red-shouldered Hawks are commonly seen now wheeling and screaming over 
the ponds. The Pileated Woodpecker, too, has been seen and heard with a 
fair degree of regularity. It is a shame that we can’t show it to visitors, but 
to go after it at a given moment is like hunting for a needle in a haystack. 
Ruffed Grouse are abundant and roar up from under foot. frightening the 
uninitiated half to death as they take off in a swirl of leaves. For some reason. 
however, | have heard them drumming but once this fall, which is very 
unusual. Why should this be? I cannot guess, unless the drought has some 
obscure connection with their behavior. The warblers, also, have disappointed 
us. Yes, we had most of them this fall, but no big waves. Usually we expect 
them in such hordes as to overwhelm even the trained observer. No such 
numbers were seen here this year. 

There was another curious omission this year. There were practically no 
monarch butterflies in the Berkshires in August and September. Usually a 
visit to a clump of milkweeds discloses a number of the white. black, and yellow 
caterpillars which we collect for exhibition in the trailside museum. This 
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vear not a single one could we find. The weather? | don’t suppose we should 
blame everything on the poor weatherman. do you? 


During the summer a pet Crow was brought in for us to care for. Kim 
has been associated with humans almost all his life. and not all of his experi- 
ences with mankind have been happy ones. Once he was shot at and some of 
the shot pellets grazed his skull. On another oceasion he suffered a broken 
leg in a scuffle and spent several months in a bird hospital. Yet he shows a 
genuine affection for his old master. whom he still recognizes when he comes 
to see him. Kim will alight on his shoulder and bow and scrape his bill and 
beg for something to eat. He has slowly come to recognize me as his chief 
source of food and will now reluctantly land on my outstretched arm, but that 
only after prolonged coaxing. Many a stranger has found himself on friendly 
terms with Kim by just sitting quietly and letting Kim’s inexhaustible supply 
of curiosity overcome great caution, for he is a very suspicious bird. The way 
to a bird’s heart, like a man’s. it seems. is through his stomach, and Kim is 
always waiting for a handout. Give him too much and he will dig a hole in the 
lawn and hide it. Of course. like other members of his family. he is very fond 
of shiny things. and no one can even guess as to how many pennies he has 
hidden around the museum. 


Yesterday as | sat at my office desk | heard a loud, high-pitched squeaking. 
I looked out of the window and saw Kim, but at first | failed to note anything 
unusual and scanned the near-by porch and lawn in vain for the author of 
these anguished cries. Suddenly | noticed that Kim was behaving very oddly. 
He was jumping about as if he had suddenly gone completely berserk. A 
closer look showed that he was actually battling a Shrew. With screams of 
fear. rage. or dismay. | know not which. the Shrew struggled to get around 
the Crow. who turned him back again and again. Then the Shrew almost 
made it and was within a few inches of the safety of the porch when, with an 
extra hard jab. the Crow ended the battle forever. As | stepped out to the 
porch, Kim flew off with his booty. 


One of Kim’s favorite tricks is to wait until you have walked a distance 
down a path and then, without warning, he swoops down, “buzzes” your eat 
and iands a little ahead of you on a branch over the trail. Sometimes he has 
followed me for considerable distances before turning back to his headquarters. 
Kim has added daily to a growing list of fans and acquaintances who watch 
him closely to see what he will do next. Often he does rather unexpected 
things. If you hear a tapping on the roof, it is not a woodpecker but rather 
it is Kim amusing himself. The other morning we were awakened by a loud 
tapping on the bedroom window, which is conveniently located by the porch 
roof. Having a Crow for a pet is a mixed blessing. as everyone who has ever 
had one has found out. ALvan W. SANBORN 


MOOSE HILL. It is not easily said which is the greater attraction at the 
Sanctuary at this season of the year. the sight of many feathered migrants 
passing through on their southward journey or the spectacle provided by the 
fall foliage. Obviously it is a time of heightened outdoor interest and activity, 
and the invitation to walk along the wooded trails and roadsides is never more 
irresistible and rewarding. 

Within the Sanctuary boundaries the interest in fall warblers centered 
largely about the Black and Whites, Pines, Black-throated Greens, and Black- 
throated Blues. Sapsuckers came in for an occasional report. Black-crowned 
Night Herons. uncommon about Moose Hill, were observed twice. Tail-flash- 
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ing Juncos, avian forecasters of a colder season, were first spotted on Septem- 
ber 28. Still about on that date were small bands of Robins and Bluebirds and 
scattered Towhees. Several Catbirds frequented headquarters amid increasing 
numbers of Chickadees, Nuthatches. and Purple Finches. The outstanding 
observation since our last report was that of Mr. and Mrs. C. Russell Mason, 
who sighted a single Dickcissel at a tray feeder when visiting the Sanctuary 
on October 4. This marked the first report of this miniature “Meadowlark” 
in recent years and is a most gratifying addition to this year’s bird list. 

Every month at the Sanctuary comes in for its share of the rara avis sort 
of thing, the bizarre and unusual in the plant and animal world that is brought 
into the director's office for identification or elucidation. September was no 
exception to this regular quota of exceptional biota. The list included several 
samples of that rapacious insect carnivore the praying mantis, as well as a 
dime-size musk turtle baby that only minutes before left its eggshell. The 
ventrally attached nutrient sac appeared to interfere little with the amazing 
forward speeds of the newly-hatched chelonian. Amphibian interest’ was 
provided by the donation of a black salamander with broad and conspicuous 
light bands running across its back. Readily identified as a marbled sala- 
mander, Ambystoma opacum, it is the third of its kind in as many years that 
has been brought to our attention. The Sanctuary also fell heir to a sample 
of what biologists place in a small phylum of backboneless creatures called 
Nematomorpha (thread-form) but outside of “the trade” better known as 
horsehair snakes. Since they are neither hair nor snake, it would appear that 
these parasitic wrigglers might best be referred to in interested circles as hair 
worms. Past records here indicate that these uncommon life forms are most 
commonly discovered and delivered to the Sanctuary by boys in the nine-to- 
twelve-year age bracket. Also Crossing the Sanctuary threshold this month 
was a small box whose caretully packed contents revealed one ot the most 
interesting insect hunters among mammals — the Star-nosed Mole, Condylura 
cristata, with a nose equipped with radiating fleshy fringes. This soft-furred 
insectivore admittedly rates high among oddities in the animal kingdom. 
Although first seen running above ground and taken alive, it lived only very 
briefly in confinment. Apparently this animal is by temperament ill-adapted 
to captivity for any length of time. The most unusual and striking bit of 
plant life brought to Moose Hill was a beautiful yellow-green rosette of liver- 
wort that we believe to be a species of Riccia. 

Possibly there were other items of more than ordinary interest, but surely 
it is evident that the treasures yielded by the out-of-doors are very broad and 
varied, and whatever is to be seen or heard is limited only by the alertness 
and resourcefulness of the discoverer himself. The enjoyment of those dis- 
coveries is one that we are always happy to share. 

Every autumn, with the approach of foliage colocation climax. the ques- 
tion is asked as to how the present display compares in brillianey with that of 
the previous fall. A combination of bright sunny days and clear cold nights 
(below 45 degrees) is said to be especially conducive to ideal color display. 
Such a combination has thus far in this area occurred infrequently. and 
possibly a large amount of sugar may not have been “trapped” in the leaves 
of the Moose Hill maples and ashes and sassafras trees. Whatever such condi- 
tions may spell in terms of present color on the local landscape, one need look 
neither long nor far along any of our wooded trails to wonder where in all the 
world Nature could paint with a hand more lavish and beautiful. 

ALBERT W. Bussewitz 
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Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


Our Conservation Classes Increase 


As the school schedule for this season gets under way. it seems timely to 
report the status of this particular project of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, which is so important in the conservation education field today. 

The general picture shows an increase of forty classes in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island for the period ending December 31. with an additional 
crease during the school year if a teacher can be secured for classes in New- 
buryport. The increases include forty classes in eastern Massachusetts, four 
in Worcester County. two in the Berkshires, and seven in Rhode Island. with 
a decrease of thirteen in the Connecticut Valley. 

Eastern Massachusetts increases are largely owing to the fact that there 
are more fifth and sixth grade classes in many towns this year. but there are 
also some new towns added. Among these are Sharon, the only town in which 
an Audubon sanctuary is located where the conservation courses have not 
heen given, and Lexington, Milton, Brewster. and Orleans. 

In the Connecticut Valley a loss of sixteen classes resulted when the Hol- 
yoke schools employed a former Audubon teacher, Miss Mary Beitzel. to 
present in several of the lower grades the course in conservation and natural 
science hitherto given in one grade only. It is interesting to note, also. that 
Miss Anne Guba. formerly a member of the Audubon staff. who has been tak- 
ing graduate work at Boston University and doing research work in outdoor 
education for the Newton schools. is now teaching sixth grade in Westwood: 
that Miss Shirley Howard. who taught for the Society for several years in 
eastern Massachusetts and in the Berkshires. is teaching in Melrose: and that 
Mrs. Richard Bailey, for several years on the Berkshire’s teaching staff. has 
accepted a position in the elementary grades in Pittsfield. 

In Rhode Island, where the course is sponsored jointly by the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society and the Audubon Society of Rhode Island. seven classes 
have been added through efforts made by members of the Massachusetts 
society in that region. 

The Society will miss the services this year of Frank Chrapliwy, who 
joined the teaching staff last February to conduct classes in the Connecticut 
Valley and is now teaching and coaching athletics in a high school in Connee- 
ticut: of Miss Frances Gillotti, of the Worc ester staff, who has taken a position 
in the schools of Austin, Texas: of the Leon Magees. who resigned from the 
Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary to enter the conservation field, Mr. Magee 
now teaching biology in the New London, New Hampshire, high school: of 
Miss Dorothy Snyder. who is now giving full time to the Peabody Museum. 
Salem. as curator of natural history: and of Robert Wood, of the Connecticut 
Valley teaching staff, who has applied for a position as ranger naturalist with 
the National Parks Service. 

In filling these several vacancies, the Society was fortunate in securing the 
return of three former teachers to the Audubon staff. Mrs. Pearl Care, of 
Erving. a graduate of Mt. Holyoke in botany, will resume teaching in the 
Connecticut Valley areas: Mrs. Barbara Robinson O'Neil. who received her 
master’s degree from the University of Massachusetts. and who taught for the 
Society in Essex County, has now moved to Rhode Island and will take care 
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of some of the classes in that State: and Mrs. Mary Louise Turner. who 
received her master’s degree at Boston University. will teach in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. and Mrs. David Miner will take on the classes in upper Wor- 
cester County formerly covered by the Leon Magees. Mrs. Ellen Bennett. a 
graduate of Wellesley, will be teaching in eastern Massachusetts. Edwin R. 
Wyeth. former County 4-H Club Agent. a graduate of Harvard. will cover 
some of the classes in southeastern Massachusetts. Miss Jean Pyle. a graduate 
of the University of California, with a master’s degree from Cornell. will be 
teaching in the Berkshires, as will Alfred Hawkes. a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. who has been teaching for the past two years in Mary- 
land. and who, with his wife, the former Marie Zampini of the Audubon teach- 
ing staff in Worcester. directed the Conservation Workshop and Wildwood 
Camp at Cook’s Canyon in 1951. With Mrs. O'Neil residing in Rhode Island, 
Mr. Wyeth in Segreganset. Massachusetts. and Mrs. Thelma Marshall in Swan- 
sea. the Society will be better equipped than ever to cover the southeastern 
Massachusetts area with a minimum of travel time. C. R. M. 


“So Much for So Little” 


Land of the Pilgrim’s Pride 


How thankful we dwellers in this favored land of America should be in 
these days of widespread economic upheaval. From every corner of the globe 
we hear of great populations facing near-famine or destitution because of de- 
pleted national resources, financial, industrial, and agricultural. America is 
still a land of plenty. But if we are to keep it so, we must be an enlightened 
people. We who are alert to conditions must never relax our efforts until the 
message of conservation affecting our great natural resources is brought to 
every town and hamlet across the nation. Never was the need for this message 
more urgent nor the opportunity to present it greater than today. Let us be 

couraged to carry on and let us give thanks. 


We welcome the following new members this month and are very happy to 


note the sixteen members who have changed their membership status to give 
“nereased support to our work. 


Contributing Members 
Alsop, Robert ¢ Stockbridge 
*Duteh, Miss Elizabeth, Winchester 
Potter, Miss Hope, S. Westport 


Kittredge Mrs Francis B.., N. Andover 
Leiby, Mrs. Arthur R., Lexington 
May. Miss Margaret G., Storrs, Conn. 
Meredith, Mr. and Mrs. Irving, Milton 
Rice, George W., Springfield 
*Richardson, Mrs. R. Robert, Swampscott 
Rockwood, Mrs. George Otis, Stockbridge 
Smith, Miss Abbie C., Arlington 
Squibb, Mrs. Charles C., Chatham 
Walker, Mrs. Ross G., Belmont 
Weatherbee, Mrs. Greta P., Swampscott 
White, Mr. and Mrs. Frank S., 
Stockbridge 


Supporting Members 
*Benjamin, Miss R. &., Cambridge 
*Bolton, Stanwood K., Jr.. Ww. 
*Bowen, Evi A., Randolph 
*Bowen, Evan A., Randolph 
Deely, Mrs. Patricia J., Stockbridge 
*Dodd. Fred W., Jr.. Atlantic City, N. J. 


Acton 


Eristavi, Princess Diane, Stockbridge 
Feshbach, Mr. and Mrs. Herman, 


Cambridge 


Hickey, Mrs. E. M., Lebanon Spgs., N. Y. 


Hooper, Mrs. James R., Dedham 
*Hosmer, Mrs. Calvin, Jr., York, Me. 
Jordan, Mrs. Margaret T., Boston 


*Transferred from Active Membership 


*Williams, Mrs. Frank B., Shelburne Falls 
Woll, Mrs. Edward, Wenham 


Active Members 

Adams, Mrs. Josiah K., Dorset, Vt. 
Alexander, Mrs. Edward H., Natick 
Berry, Joseph B., Boston 

Bolden, Charles S., Auburndale 
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Bolden, Mrs. Charles S.. Auburndale Jewell, T. Edson, Jr. Newton 

Bolton, Miss Ellen €.. Boston LaTerza. Mrs. Helen Cronin, 

Browne, Sidney Hand, Chatham N. Weymouth 

Bryant. Mrs. John, Brookline Lewis, Mrs. George C.. Cochituate 

Burton, Mrs. Montague. Sunderland, Vt. Love, Mrs. Myra. Marblehead 

Carr Mrs. A. W., Bridgewater McDuffie. Charles Do. Andover 

Casey, Richard, Lithia MeKee. William J. Worcester 

Clark, Mrs. Roy K., Marblehead Merzbach, Mrs. Peter F.. Amherst 

Collins, Mrs. Sheldon C., Gt. Barrington Morse, Robert W.. Wilbraham 

Corey, G. Riehards. Fitchburg Miers. Mrs. Ethel HL. Worcester 

Cram, Mrs. Robert N.. Falmouth Ragsdale. Mrs. J. Bo. Newtonville 

Daiker, Mrs. Herman, Bridegwater Resevick. Mis. Charles, Bridgewater 

Delaplaine, Miss Meribah, Resevick. Mis. Michael, Bridgewater 
Southwest Harbor, Me Robinson. Mrs. Henry, Manchester, Vt 

Dierauer, Mrs. Edward, Bradford Robinson. Solon, Northampton 

Dike, Miss Elizabeth A.. Auburndale Rogatnick, Abraham, Cambridge 

Drew, Mrs. Alden G.. Manomet Rollins. Mrs. Alfred. Bridgewater 

Forbes. F. Murray. HI. Boston Seott. Mis. Allwn, E. Milton 

Ford, Maurice deGrasse. Jamaica Plain Scott. Eugene W.. Gt. Barrington 

Gade, F. W.. Lundy Is.. England Shields. Mrs. Lawrence, Stockbridge 

George, Francis. Lenox Smith. E. Burnell. Wakefield 

Godine, David R., Chestnut Hill Stowe. Rudolph H.. Holyoke 

Green, Mrs. Persis Rice. Boston Swampseott Public Library, Swampscott 

Gatell, Robert J.. Berlin. Conn Swan. Mrs. Evelyn LL. Wilmington 

Hall, Basil D.. Cambridge larleton, Gilbert P.. Pittsfield 

Hieferty, Dr. Frank J... Medway Phaver. Gordon O., Braintree 

Higbie, Miss Lois, Manchester. Vt Thierry. George E.. Newtonville 

Hildreth, Richard, E. Holliston Wheeler. Mrs. Patricia E.. Malden 

Jackson, Miss Ethel A.. Wakefield Wood. Miss Helen B.. Acton 

Jennings, Mrs. Oliver, Manchester, Vt. Young. Mrs. Stewart J.. Needham 


Audubon Field Trip 

Sunpay, November 22. To Newburyport and Cape Ann. Leaders. ©. 
Russell Mason and Roderic Sommers. Chartered bus will leave Audubon 
House, 155 Newbury Street. Boston, at 8:15 A.M.. returning at approximately 
7:00 P.M. Fare and guide fee, $3.00. Fee for those using private cars and 
following bus, 75 cents per person. Bring lunch. Reservations should be 
made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon on 
Friday. November 20. 


New Hampshire Society Elects Officers 
\t the annual meeting of The Audubon Society of New Hampshire. held 
September 11. the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Tudor 
Richards. President: Doris Brainard, First) Vice-President: K. C. Elkins. 
Second Vice-President: Louise Forsyth. Secretary: Vera Wallace. Treasurer: 
and Doris Brainard, Editor of “New Hampshire Bird News.” 


News of Bird Clubs 


The ALLEN Biro Cries of Springfield will enjoy Allan Cruickshank’s presentation of 
“Santa Lucia Sea Cliffs.” on National Audubon screen tour, at their meeting on Novembet 
9. At the November 23 meeting, Dr. John W. Brainerd will discuss “Sanctuary Manage 
ment.” 


On November 3, the Waterstury Natoerauist Crip will feature Leone Rice Grelle 
in a program of color slides and de scriptions under the tithe of “Enchanted Album.” On 
November 17, Professor Carl L. Stearns, of Wesleyan University. will give a talk on 
“Fixed and Wandering Stars.” On December 1, John Bradley, of Waterbury, will tell of 
a recent collecting trip under the tithe “Shell Collecting in Panama.” Outings during 
November include a Mt. Tom hike and supper at the park on November 8, an afternoon 
outing at Gray Butler’s place, Waterbury, on November 21, and on November 19 the club 
will attend the meeting of the National Resources Council of Connecticut at Hotel Bond 
Hartford. 
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LOOKING AHEAD: 


MEETINGS AT AUDUBON HOUSE 
Boston Malacological Club 


Nov. 3, 8:00 P.M. 
Massachusetts Conservation Council 


Nov. 4, 2:00 P.M. 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Nov. 6, Staff Meeting, 9:30 A.M. 
Nov. 12, Board of Directors, 3:00 P.M. 
Old Colony Bird Club 
Nov. 9, 23, 7:30 P.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, STAFF LECTURES 
Nov. 12, Recreation Leadership Work- 
shop, Young Men’s Christian Union, 
Boston 


Nov. 16, Field and Forest Club, Boston 


AUDUBON FIELD TRIPS 
Nov. 22. 


Ann. 


A.M. 


To Newburyport and Cape 
Leave Audubon House, 8:15 
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November 


SOME DATES TO REMEMBER 


Jan. 24. 


Ann. 


To Newburyport and Cape 


ADULT WORKSHOPS in Conservation 
and Natural Science 
Intermediate Workshop. Field meet- 
ings, Nov. 3, 10, 17, 24, Dec. 1. 
Miss Frances Sherburne, leader. 
Bird Study (cont.) under 
Robert L. Grayce. Audubon House, 
Tuesday evenings, Nov. 3, 10, 17, 
24 (to Jan. 19). 7:30 P.M. 


Course 


MEETINGS AT OUR SANCTUARIES 

Nov. 7. Annual meeting, Northeastern 

Bird-Banding Association. Cook’s 
Canyon, Barre, Massachusetts. 


ANNUAL MEETING, MASSACHU- 
SETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Jan. 23. Alumni Hall, Northeastern 
University. 2:00 to 10:00 P.M. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


November 7, all day. Newburyport and 
Artichoke. Mr. Vaughan (MElrose 4-3265). 
Afternoon, Nahant. Mr. Kelly (LYnn 
2-9024). 

November 11, all day. Rockport and Cape 
Ann. Mr. Goodridge (JEfferson 2-1167-J). 
Afternoon, Arnold Arboretum. Leader to 
be chosen. 
November 
Lakeville. 
6-3604). 


November 


14, all day. Automobile trip to 
Leader, Mrs. Argue (KEnmore 
Afternoon, Belmont Hill. 

21, all day. 
vicinity. Miss Barry 
Afternoon, Mystic Lakes. 
(REading 2-2741-W). 


Newburyport and 
(MElrose 4-5888). 
Mrs. Heston 


November 28, afternoon. Spy Pond, Ar- 
lington. Mr. O'Gorman (KIrkland 7-5797). 


December .5, all day.  Pride’s 
Gordon College Campus and vicinity. Mrs. 
Jameson (Beverly 1239-R). Afternoon, 
Devereux and Marblehead Neck. Miss 
Jewel (LYnn 2-0371). 


December 12, all day. Rockport and Cape 
Ann. Miss Caldwell (Natick 1622-J). 
Afternoon, Nahant. Mrs. Boot (LYnn 8- 


0257). 


: 
Crossing, 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


November 1-14. 
Junior Red Cross. 

November 3, 8:15 P.M. 

5-30. Exchange Photographic 
graphic Society. 


November 


Exhibition of Paintings by 


Cinema Club Series. 
Exhibit by 


Teen-Agers from Europe, sponsored by 


Peterborough, England, Photo- 


November 11-14, 8:15 P.M. The Town Players present “Suspect.” 


November 17, 8:15 P.M. 
November 19, 8:00 P.M. 
November 21, 22, 23. 


Little Cinema. 


Cinema Club Series. 
“North to the Yukon.” 
“The Sea Around Us.” 


Movie-lecture by Cleveland P. Grant. 
7 and 9 P.M. 


(continuous from 3 P.M. on Saturday). 


December 1, 8:15 P.M. 


Cinema Club Series. 


December 2, 8:15 P.M. Concert by Alexander Schneider. Presented by Elizabeth Sprague 


Coolidge. 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Vice-Presidents 


Davip Percy Morcan, Jr.. was 
born in Lenox. Massachusetts. and 
from his busy life in New York City 
he frequently returns to the place of 
his birth to renew his pleasure in the 
Berkshire countryside. 


He was graduated from Harvard 

with an A.B. degree in 1916. and in 

1923 he received his Ph.D. in chem- 

istry from Columbia. In 1923-24 he 

was a National Research Council 

Fellow at Harvard Medical School. 

Since that time he has been connected 

with various chemical concerns as con- 

sultant and has served in government 

posts, particularly as director of the 

Chemicals Bureau for the War Pro- 

duction Board during the middle 40's, 

During World War | he served as 

lieutenant in the flying corps of the 

c. eacuract USNR and was awarded the Navy 

Cross in 1919. Since 1948 he has been a vice-president of the Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation in New York City. 


Mr. Morgan credits his early interest in Nature to the time when. as a 
student at Middlesex School in Concord, Massachusetts, he had as a teacher 
Dr. Reginald Heber Howe. Jr.. who not only had a wide knowledge of the 
natural sciences but. as Mr. Morgan comments, “he was endued with a love 
of wild life. including small boys. which enabled him to maintain an un- 
flagging interest in our explorations and to receive with enthusiasm even our 


most bedraggled specimens.” He believes that it was largely Dr. Howe’s in- 


fluence that led him to take his doctorate in chemistry, and also to take an 
interest in the activities of his aunt. Miss Mary Parsons. and her friends. who 
started the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary in Lenox. Visits to his aunt’s home led 
to many visits to the sanctuary, and he came to have an appreciation and 
understanding of this field of endeavor which has led him to continue his 
interest in all that pertains to Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, including the con- 
servation program in the schools of the Berkshires. While his business in 
recent years hes taken him to many parts of the world. he looks forward to 
more frequent visits to the Lenox area. 

Mr. Morgan is a Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and a member of many chemical societies and clubs. He is the 
author of a number of technical papers and articles on the chemical industry, 


economics, and investments. 


In 1919 Mr. Morgan was married to Alma de Gersdorff, and they have 
one daughter, Mrs. Robert C. Alsop. 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Vice-Presidents 


Water Pricuarp Eaton, whose 
conservation column in the Berkshire 
Eagle for many years kept that subject 
before the public in western Massachu- 
setts, was elected a vice-president of 
the Society in 1929. He was born in 
Malden. Massachusetts. in 1878. After 
attending Phillips Andover Academy. 
he entered Harvard and was graduated 
with the Class of i900. He later re- 
ceived a master’s degree from Yale. 

Mr. Eaton started his newspaper 
career with the Boston Journal in 1900. 
He has been writer and dramatic critic 
for many publications, including the 
Vew York Sun and the American Mag- 
azine. He was professor of playwriting 
at Yale from 1933 until his recent re- 
tirement, and since then has been a 
visiting lecturer at the University of 

Texas, the University of North Carolina, and Rollins College. 

Mr. Eaton is a member of the National Institute of Arts and Letters and 
of many other societies and clubs. He is co-author of Queen Victoria and 
author of several books on the theater, including The American Stage Today, 
The Actors’ Heritage, and Ten Years of the Theatre Guild. He also wrote a 
series of books for boys, beginning with his Boy Scouts of Berkshire, taking 
the same scouts later to the Dismal Swamp, Glacier National Park, Crater 
Lake. and the Grand Canyon. Of especial interest to all lovers of nature and 
the countryside are his volumes of outdoor essays. Barn Doors and Byways 
and Green Trails and Upland Pastures, while his Idyl of Twin Fires is a de- 
lightfully written novel of life in the Berkshire Hills of our own Massachusetts. 

Mr. Eaton has served as chairman of the Mt. Everett Reservation Com- 
mission, and from his home in Sheffield he has been able to keep a sharp eye 
on Bartholomew's Cobble, which is administered by The Trustees of Public 
Reservations. In 1953 he was the recipient of the year’s conservation award 
of The Trustees of Public Reservations. His interest in conservation has led 
him to take an active part in the development over the years of Pleasant 
Valley Sanctuary. 

Mr. Eaton was married in 1910 to Elise Morris Underhill. of New York 
City. C. R. M. 


Old Bulletin Needed 


The Museum of Zoology library at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
has a complete file of the Bulletin of the Massachuseits Audubon Society with 
the exception of one number—-that is Vol. 7. No. 1. February. 1923. 
Dr. Josselyn Van Tyne would be appreciative of the help of any member 
in locating a copy of this issue to complete their file and sending it to him at 
the above address. 
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New Habitat Group At Peabody Museum 


By Dorotuy E. SNYDER 


“Salt Marsh and Sand Dunes of Plum Island” is the title of an exhibit 
recently completed in the Natural History department of the Peabody Museum 
of Salem. A wall case extending the length of the room shows an attractive 
background of Plum Island painted by the Salem artist Phillip Von Salza. In 
the foreground are sand, marsh hay, and tidal pools, with plants common on 
the island: beach plum, or “plum bush,” whose luxurious growth there gave 
the island its name: hudsonia, the dusty gray-green plant which blossoms 
with gold in June: bayberry. whose fruit is eaten by Myrtle Warblers in 
winter: and marsh rosemary, which sprinkles the marshes with delicate lav- 
ender flowers in August. 


Here, too, are some of the typical birds of the area: the Red-wing and 
Eastern Kingbird, which nest there, and shore birds which visit the 
island in spring and fall. Shown are the Curlew, Yellow-legs, several 
Plovers. Dowitchers, and Peeps as the various small sandpipers are 
called. These find complete protection in the Parker River Sanctuary 
as they stop there on their travels to and from South America. Shore 
birds are especially fond of the freshly-mown salt marsh, as food is most 
easily found in the short stubble: indeed, at haying time they follow the 
horses or tractor-drawn cutters around the fields, 


In the adjoining case is a copy of a two-wheeled cart such as was used 
for hauling the hay, and a model of a Merrimack River gundalow. the 
latter made by Joseph Lowe in 1862. In life this was 41 feet long, 
equipped with a square sail, sweeps, and poles for poling up against 
the tide. These boats were used, not only for hauling hay. but also mud 
and wood, or for loading and unloading vessels in the harbors. 

In Whittier’s poem “The Countess” are the lines: 

“the heavy hay-boats crawl, 
The long antennae of their oars 
In lazy rise and fall.” 

Shown, also, is one of the old bog shoes which horses wore while working 
on the salt marsh. These clumsy wooden and iron contraptions, weighing five 
pounds apiece, are difficult to find now, and the museum was fortunate in 
securing one from Mr. Leonard Isley, of Newburyport, through the good 
offices of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Jaques, of that city, from whom, also, much 
interesting information was received. 

Plum’ Island itself is one of the four major sand beaches along the New 
England coast line. Extending from the Merrimack River where it empties 
into the sea, this sand spit runs south for nine miles to the Parker River outlet 
near Castle Neck, Ipswich. Back of the dunes are extensive salt: marshes 
known as “The Hundreds,” evidently great bays or basins left by the glaciers. 
Nearly all the farms of the region had their patches of salt marsh, reached by 
an ancient right of way. The “thatch.” a coarse grass growing four or five 
feet in height, was prized for bedding or for mulch. Cattle and horses were 
fed the salt grass proper, or marsh hay, composed of two species which grow 
only a foot high. This was used widely for banking the foundations of houses 
against the winter’s cold. 
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Marsh haying is done during a long stretch of low course tides in the 
summer, known as “salt hay season.” Originally the meadows were mowed 
by hand, according to Richard Jaques, of Newburyport, whose family for 
generations has cut the “medders.”” Oxen or horses were used, and the hay 
might then be loaded on the gundalow and carried down the river on the next 
high course tide. Otherwise, staddles, or wooden pilings driven into the 
marsh. were used to hold the haystacks above the high-water mark. During 
the winter, the frozen marsh and creeks were crossed by horse and wagon and 
the hay hauled away for use — a proceeding not unattended by danger, as 
when a hay wagon and team broke through the ice. 

Members of the Jaques family remember back to the days when their 
parents told of vast clouds of the now-extinct Passenger Pigeon migrating over 
Essex County: they also mention the great flocks of Yellow-legs which stopped 
on Plum Island in the autumn. Then came the low mark in shore bird life 
when the Eskimo Curlew became extinct and many other species were almost 
extirpated in the East. The first practical work of protecting birds along the 
Atlantic coast began around 1900, when the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
and the National Association of Audubon Societies were incorporated, with 
the protection of birds as their principal objective. Sanctuaries were set aside 
and shooting prohibited in areas such as Nahant and Marblehead Neck: on 
the Lynn, Swampscott, and Manchester beaches: Coffin’s Beach: and the Ips- 
wich Dunes; also on many large estates. In 1909 spring shooting was out- 
lawed, and in 1912 a law was passed stopping the sale of all game. Most 
important of all was the Migratory Bird Treaty of 1913, which protected the 
very birds using Plum Island as a resting place on their migrations. 

In 1942 was formed the Parker River Wildlife Refuge. which has been 
called “New England’s most important contribution to the national effort to 
save the waterfowl.” This included parts of Plum Island, a section of which 
had been purchased in 1930 for a sanctuary by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. As these Essex County marshes are on the Atlantic Flyway, they are 
used by great numbers of geese, ducks, and shore birds following the shore 
line on migration. Many of these birds feed at low tide on the great Joppa 
Flats of Newburyport Harbor, where in spring and fall they may be seen by 
the tens of thousands. Plum Island is therefore a great attraction for the in- 
creasing army of bird-watchers who find pleasure and relaxation in studying 
the many species to be found there. In the opinion of the writer, Essex County 
is one of the great birding counties of the entire United States, and many rare 
species are found annually on Plum Island. 

In connection with this exhibit, Audubon elephant folio prints of many 
of these visitors to Plum Island may be seen in an adjoining room. 


Cape Campout Lists Baird’s Sparrow 


By Ricuarp J. Gorpon 


The very successful 1953 Audubon Campout group highlighted their trips 
by the discovery, on the morning of Sunday, September 13, of a Baird's 
Sparrow (Ammodramus bairdii) less than a mile from Nauset Light. The 
bird was seen by over half of the land bird group that day. It was found at 
the edge of a pitch pine grove, in a brushy field containing a number of bay- 
berry bushes and many thorny plants, probably of the rose family. Since the 
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bird was over a thousand miles from its usual range. this choice of habitat 
probably is of little importance. 


To the best of my knowledge, Baird’s Sparrow has not been recorded 
previously in New England, although one record exists from Long Island. 
Its presence might be explained by the very severe low pressure area moving 
across west-central Canada and over Hudson Bay. with strong prevailing 
westerly and southwesterly winds from the northern prairie States all the way 
to New England. The bird probably kept moving east until it reached the 
ocean near Nauset. Winds for the day preceding the discovery, however, 
were gentle southeasterly, although a squall line passed over the Cape early 
Sunday morning just ahead of a cold front. We hope the evidence presented 
here will be sufficient for this bird’s addition to the Massachusetts hypothetical 
list. 

We studied our bird for about twenty minutes, at very close range, as it 
flitted nervously from bush to bush without a sustained flight. It kept very 
low in the bushes and grass. The bird showed a light bill. thick toward the 
base. and a rather rounded head. The cheeks were ochre. with a very wide 
ochre median stripe on the head. Otherwise. the head. nape. and hindneck 
were heavily streaked with black. with a rather buffy base color. The back 
was streaked very heavily with black. but some rufous coloration was present 
in the feathers. The wings were grayish brown, except for rich rufous sec- 
ondaries. There was no rufous at the bend of the wing. The under parts were 
dull white. with heavy black streaks forming a band across the upper breast 
and extending down the sides and flanks. but very narrow on the sides. be- 
coming wider on the flanks, The tail was medium in length, fairly wide. and 
noticeably forked at the tip. Several observers noted that the outer tail 


I 
feathers had white outer edgings. 


In checking specimens at the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cam- 
bridge. | found that our bird matched typical adult specimens in all points, 
except that it had more than the usual amount of rufous on the back. an ex- 
tremely variable feature in most of the ground sparrows. All these species 
can vary, especially in immature plumage, and the utmost caution should be 
used in making identifications where the bird involved is rare or out of 
season. Because of the extreme difficulty in identifying all of the ground 
sparrows, especially in fall, | am briefly listing some of the important field 
marks of the other species, 

LeConte’s: buffy ochre throat and chest (in 95 per cent of the MCZ speci- 
mens examined): pinkish brown collar, quite buffy in immatures, with no 
noticeable black streakings, as in Baird’s: tail usually sharp-pointed (an un- 
reliable field mark): buffy or buffy gray under parts (Baird’s very white) ; 
adults streaked down sides, with breast clear, while immatures usually have 
band of streaks across breast also; this streaking, especially on immature 
birds, is very similar to Baird’s, but the streaks are much finer and are the 
same width on sides and flanks (in typical Baird’s much narrower on sides 
than flanks). 


Henslow’s: face and head color and median line, olive: head rather flat: 
streaking on back rather fine and rich rufous, especially on bend of wing: 
tail generally sharp-pointed. 

Grasshopper: buffy eye-line: under parts unstreaked in adults: often 
vague breast and side streaks in immatures, but flanks always unstreaked, 
although often very buffy (Baird’s and LeConte’s have streaked flanks). 
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Sharp-tailed: plumage varies greatly with subspecies and age; usually 
rather dark on back; some degree of buff on breast: no median stripe on 
head: under parts vary considerably, but usually some streaking on breast, 
sides, and flanks; tail variable also, but never cleanly forked. Because imma- 
tures sometimes lack the distinctive face pattern, this can be a very difficult 
bird. 

Savannah: face and upper parts. especially head, quite gray; narrow light 
median line, usually white: generally more streaks on breast and sides than 
on above species; yellow in front of eye and on bend of wing; in certain plum- 
age, the face can be very yellow, almost ochre. 

The Baird’s Sparrow is a shy bird, inhabiting tall- and short-grass prairies 
in the interior of the Great Plains. It prefers damp ground around sloughs, 
especally where there are alkaline flats just behind receding pools. It is very 
inconspicuous and little known on its breeding grounds, usually concealing 
itself in the grass. Males sometimes sit on low bushes and grass stems, es- 
pecially when singing during breeding season. The song is variable but quite 
distinctive, a musical arrangement beginning with three or four chirps and 
ending with a trill on a lower pitch. The flight is very erratic, short and zigzag, 
and somewhat quicker than that of the Savannah. 

Those who saw this prairie straggler may consider themselves very for- 
tunate. My feelings can be well expressed by the words of the eminent British 
ornithologist James Fisher, who, according to Roger Peterson, exclaimed on 
seeing his first California Condor, “Tally most frightfully — ho!” 


Rainy Spring Blessings 


By Lois WEEMAN LANG 


An extremely rainy spring made a good-sized pond in our back yard in 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, and ruffled our feelings considerably. As time 
went on and new rains increased its size, we consoled ourselves by saying that 
it was better there than in our cellar. Our chrysanthemums had to be dug 
and the pile of wood brought in before it floated away. 

Then what we call blessings came to us. First, a Muskrat came and showed 
his “aquabatics.” A Spring Peeper brought the sound of spring to my mother, 
who was sick and unable to go by the swamps. A toad came to spawn and trill 
us gently to sleep. There were lovely reflections of hemlocks and pussywillows. 
The Grosbeaks, Pine Siskins, Song Sparrows, White-throats, and all the rest 
drank and splashed at its edges. Then we laughingly said, “What next?” 

It came quite soon — a pair of jeweled Wood Ducks! They sat in a small 
overhanging elm and looked as if they might slip into the pond any minute. 
Their visits became regular, and my father saw the female disappear into a 
hole we never knew was in our cut-leaf maple. 

Weeks went by and the pond disappeared. On putting a ladder up to the 
hole. it was found to be filled with water, and a hole was bored to let it drain. 
We thought it just as well that the ducks could not build, because it was next 
to the sidewalk. We were satisfied just to have had a visit from them. 


Then more weeks went by. The land dried enough to plant a garden, and 
little by little the lawn had been mowed with a scythe. 
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On June 10 we were spraying large patches of ground with a strong solu- 
tion of chlordane. Suddenly there was much sweet peeping, and across the 
lawn came three litthe Wood Ducks. While | dashed into the house to get bird 
glasses for my mother, six more jumped, fluttered, floated, and landed at my 
father’s feet from a hole above the one we had drained, about thirty feet up. 
Then nine erect, smart little beauties with tip-tilted beaks began a three-hour 
period of deep concern for us. 

First of all, we were afraid the chlordane might be fatal to them. A neigh- 
bor who also feeds the birds tried to help us to keep them from it. But we 
soon decided to disappear and let them take their chances. 

That was when they decided to march to the street and noon traffic. 


On calling Moose Hill Sanctuary, we were advised to stay in the house as 
much as possible. This we did again and again. But the litthke ones would 
bravely set out for yards where two cats and two dogs live. Downstairs and 
out we would go to urge them back to our wildflower corner. or the garden, 
or the hawthorn bush. 


Father actually ate his hamburger and coffee while picketing the sidewalk, 
where children were returning to school. When asked. “Whose ducks?” he 
nonchalantly replied, “Mine.” 


But two children were too young to go to school and stayed the rest of the 
time. Their littke dog came, too. And their mothers came. And other neigh- 
bors came. Meanwhile we had called our representative of the Fish and Wild- 


life Service and he advised us. “Leave them alone. the mother will come before 
nightfall.” 


It was nearing two o'clock. and we were nearly fainting then with worry 
and fatigue. So 75-year-old Father toted out a 100-pound roll of fine mesh 
wire and made a spacious yard with plenty of room for the mother duck’s 
landing and takeoff in rescue operations. We patiently herded them in. But 
they climbed the other side without giving us time for a sigh of relief. They 
once more started for a yard across the street where three hunting dogs are 


kept. 


We brought them back to our wildflower corner. There they slipped 


through the fence into a yard of brambles and ivy. 


There was a heavy thunderstorm that night. and we thought of the little 


ducks. 


Next day we heard that a mother duck had been seen in the late afternoon 
leading a flock of young through a certain back yard in a direct line to the 
nearest pond half a mile away. 

We know now that we should have dashed for the house and stayed there 
the moment we saw what was happening. Then doubtless the mother duck 
would have taken over command from some obscure post by using inaudible 
whistles and signals. 

| hope we may have done some good by convincing them that there was no 
water across the street! 


Anyhow, we count them among the greatest of our rainy spring blessings. 
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New Staff Members Welcomed 


Owing to expansion of the teach- 
ing program and changes in personnel, 
several new members have been added 
to the Audubon staff this autumn. 


At Audubon House, assisting in 
Sales and Service, is JEANNE YEAGER 
Howkr, who was graduated with the 
Class of 1953 from Radcliffe College. 
where she majored in psychology and 
social relations. After her marriage in 
August of this year to Stephen W. 
Howe, of Swampscott, she and her hus- 
band spent the remainder of the sum- 
mer in Mexico. In the summer of 
1952 she had also traveled extensively 
in Europe. 
Mrs. Howe has been engaged in 
civil service work and has served as a volunteer at the Children’s Hospital. 
At college she played hockey, basketball, and baseball. and she is a sailing 
and tennis enthusiast. She enjoys classical music and for years has played the 
piano and the marimba. Birding is a new interest for her, and she looks for- 
ward to joining the Audubon trips during the coming year. 


Teaching the Audubon school 
course in the Berkshires this year is 
JeAN GitmMore PytLe, who was gradu- 
ated from the University of California 
in 1952 with a bachelor’s degree in 
zoology and received her master’s 
degree from Cornell in) 1953. 


Miss Pyle was born in Orange. 

New Jersey. but when only four years 

of age her family moved to California. 

and she has had most of her training 

and experience in that State. For three 

summers she served as counselor at 

camps for girl scouts and camp fire 

girls, and for three years she was as- 

sistant leader of a troop of Chinese 

girl scouts. During her undergraduate 

years at the University of California, she was a member of the wildlife Con- 
servation Club and of the university chorus. 


Miss Pyle is much interested in developing in children an enthusiasm for 
natural history. Her special interest is in snakes and fishes, although the whole 
field of natural history attracts her, and she is a great lover of the out-of-doors. 
In addition to nature study, her hobbies include music and ceramics, books 
on biography and travel, and whatever pertains to Chinese and Japanese 
culture. 
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WILDLIFE in COLOR NATURE NOTEBOOK 


Over 450 pictures in full color The story of a day's excursion 
and a recreation in words of in the country, and the answers 
the natural communities of to every child's questions on 
birds, mammals, fish, flowers the outdoor world, with beauti- 
and trees. Sponsored by the ful illustrations and explanatory 
National Wildlife Federation. diagrams. 


Roger Tory Robert 
Peterson Candy 
$3.00 $3.00 


Buy at any bookstore 
or from 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 











BIRDS LOVE THE CLEAN. SOFT WEATHER 
RESISTANT APPEARANCE OF THE HY-LIFE 


THE HY-LIFE 
BIRD FEEDER 


Birds love to visit “Yards of 
Happiness” having one or more 

of these new lifetime aluminum 
all weather—glass feed iutomatic 
feeders. Easily rung high from trees with a pulley and rope or a 
picture wire tossed over a fork, the HY-LIFE feeder gives birds 
sutety from squirrels and other natural enemies, thus prompting re 
turn visits, bird songs and bird calls for your entertainment. It may 

be used outside windows and on ledges 

An important feature is the heavy giass feed hoider. Unlike other 


materials that discolor or are affected by 





cold vlass has been tested 
and proven by many years’ use in this manner. Then too, extra glass 
ABOVE: Lower the holders are available at most hardware stores ; 
feeder — twist the A convenience the owner will appreciate is the “twist-ot-the-wrist 
cover, and it locks lock that lets the cover slide up and stay 
up for easy fill. yet offered 
BELOW—Sets level 


on window sills too. HL-54 Price $6.95 





up for the easiest non spill 





HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


Au thant AY) U Mhe sign of lhe chickadee 
e 


56 FELTON STREET - WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


4 GUIDE TO BIRD WATCHING. By 
Joseph J. Hickey. Garden City Books, 
Garden City, N. Y. Reprint Edition 1953 
by special arrangement with Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 264 pages. $1.98. 

Although this book has been reviewed 
before in the Bulletin, because of the real 
impact it may have upon the increasing 
number of bird-watchers it seems worth 
while to review it again in the light of 
developments of the last few years. 

We believe this was the first book to 
describe well the various phases and prob- 
lems relating to bird-watching. The read- 
ing of it by all who are interested in birds 
as a hobby or as a profession will open 
up countless avenues for activity above the 
simple looking and listening. The fine 
black and white illustrations are by Fran- 
cis Lee Jaques, whose drawings we always 
look forward to with delight. 

Mr. Hickey carries a_ fine strain of 
humor through the book as he tells of 
many adventures of interest which he has 
gathered in the ornithological world 
how a country policeman straightened out 
two ornithologists on an important identi- 
fication question or how tin cans and blue 
bottles can be mistaken for birds, as many 
of us know all of this rendering the 
chapters of the book fascinating reading. 

The first chapter, How to Begin Bird 
Study, is mainly for the amateur but merits 
reading by all, especially by those whose 
responsibility it is to encourage an interest 
in others, especially in the young. 

Migration Watching, Bird Counting, 
Factors Affecting Bird Distribution, Bird 
Banding, and The Art of Bird Watching 
are all covered in their many aspects, and, 
best of all, examples are given throughout 
this book that stress the need for additional 
information and how the amateur may add 
to such information. The author 
that bird-watching is by some “regarded 
as a mild paralysis of the central nervous 
system which can be cured only by rising 
at dawn and sitting in a bog.” “But,” he 
continues, “it is a hobby that can be tho- 
roughly enjoyed for an entire lifetime 
at any age... packed with drama... rich 
in movement . with countless new chan- 
nels of knowledge awaiting exploration.” 


states 


Appendices provide an Introduction to 
Bird Tracks, with drawings by Charles A. 
Urner; Some Results of Breeding Bird 
Censuses; Outline for a Life History 
Study: Annotated List of Bird Books; and 
Bird Clubs in the United States and 
Canada. It is to be regretted that in re- 
printing these last two appendices they 
were not brought up to date, for many of 


the books listed are now unobtainable in 
a bookstore (although they can be found 
in libraries) and time has changed the 
status of many of the organizations listed, 
some having vanished and others having 
been replaced by new groups. These cri- 
ticisms are minor, to be sure, and it is 
the feeling of the reviewer that Mr. 
Hickey’s Guide should be in the hands of 
every bird-watcher and read with attention. 


C. Russet, Mason 


NATURE NOTEBOOK. By Robert 
Candy. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 1953. 114 pages, profusely illustrated. 
$3.00. 


The ideal way for youngsters to learn 
about nature is in the field and under the 
tutelage of someone who has a wide gen- 
eral knowledge of many branches of nat- 
ural history. The beginner in nature study 
is not as much interested in learning the 
complete life history of some individual 
creature as he is in finding out about the 
creature’s surroundings, its neighbors 
whether friend or enemy, and everything 
else which affects it in the especial niche 
it occupies. 


Robert Candy's 
scribes a one-day 


Nature Notebook de- 
outing in the Ossipee 
region on the New  Hampshire-Maine 
border. With his young son he travels, 
on foot and by canoe, to a beaver pond in 
the woods near his home in Freedom, New 
Hampshire. It is not a long journey and 
the narrative is of the slightest, only a few 
lines at the top of each page sufficing to 
carry the story. The remainder of the page 
is devoted to excellent drawings, one third 
of them in color, of the things they saw 
or did on their brief excursion, the draw- 
ings being accompanied by well-chosen 
descriptive matter. Flowers and trees of 
the streamside and woodland, birds and 
beasts, salamanders, turtles, and 
fishes; these attract attention and are por- 
trayed and explained in turn. And_ in- 
cidentally the boy learns the proper way 
to paddle a canoe (kneeling, of course), 
how to prepare and how to put out a camp 
fire, how to build) bluebird and wren 
houses, how to catch and cook trout, and 
many other valuable bits of wooderaft. 


frogs, 


| heartily recommend Candy's Nature 
Notebook because of the large amount of 
information it supplies in attractive form, 
on a large variety of natural history sub- 
jects. As its Foreword states, it was 
“designed to interest children of all 
and their parents.” and it should do 
that. 


age 
jus 


t 


Joun B. May 
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A GUIDE TO BIRD FINDING WEST 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI. By Olin Sewall 
Pettingill, Jr. Hlustrated by George Miksch 
Sutton. Oxford University Press. New 
York. 1953. xxiv, 709 pages. $6.00 

Whenever a book like this comes from 
the press | realize sadly that | was bern 
too soon. How much | would have ap 
preciated such a book fifteen or twenty 
years ago when | made a number of visits 
to the regions covered by this plump vol 
ume! That was before Peterson's Field 
Guide to Western Birds had appeared and 
Ralph Hoffmann’s and Mrs. Bailey's books 
were about the only ones available for 
identification purposes. Some of the na 
tional parks had bird lists, but unless one 
corresponded with western birders, the 
bird student was pretty much thrown on 
his own initiative and good luck in’ his 
quest for favorable bird habitats. Today, 
with Pettingill in one pocket and Peterson 
in another, the chances of finding and 
recognizing scores of new birds would be 
easy. 

Dr. Pettingill’s earlier volume, A Guide 
to Bird Finding East of the Mississippi, 
quickly proved itself an almost) indispen- 
sable companion for the traveling bird stu- 
dent, and it has received  well-merited 
approbation from all who have given it a 
fair trial in the field. The present volume 
follows exactly the same arrangement and 
should be equally valuable. These two 
volumes are the result of a tremendous 
amount of work on the part of Dr. Pettin- 
vill with his hundreds of very helpful 
collaborators. 

Each state is given a separate chapter in 
the book, and a definite order is shown in 
the presentation of bird finding informa- 
tion. “The introduction presents the ot 
nithology of the state, with particular 
reference to the physiographic regions and 
biological communities, to migration, and 
to the winter season. The leading para- 
graph usually 
matters of outstanding interest) pertaining 
to the state. The paragraphs which follow 
take up the regions and communities, de- 
scribing them briefly and usually mention 
ing characteristic breeding — birds. : 
Following the paragraphs concerned with 
regions and communities are two or more 


points out one or more 


paragraphs dealing with the peculiarities 
of migration and winter birdlife 

With a good automobile road map at 
hand, many places of interest to the bird 
watcher may be readily located through 
the careful directions in this book. Na- 
tional parks and private and publie bird 


sanctuaries or reservations are given es- 
pecial attention, local bird groups are 


mentioned, and museums and pertinent 
publications are 
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listed. In other words, 


this volume presents a great deal of valu 
able information in handy form for the 
touring ornithologist. 


Joun Bo May 
FAST IS NOT A LADYBUG sy 


Miriam Schlein. Ulustrated by Leonard 
Kessler. William R. Scott, Ine.. New York 
1953. 32 pages. $1.75. 

“Fast is like a galloping horse. a bunny, 
in airplane, a speedboat!” 


Here is another gem of a book from the 
pen of Miriam Schlein. In her usual rhyth 
mic style Miss Sechlein discusses the basic 
concepts of fast and slow in relation to 
the child’s world Every sentence brings 
up an image to fire the imagination and 
the words sing themselves into a refrain in 
tune with the emotions and understanding 
of young readers 

The book's happy conclusion is that 
“Some things are nice when they're slow 


Some things are nice when they're fast 


Just as delightful as the text are the 
line drawings by Leonard Kessles hie 
benign-looking children, animals, and = en 
gines are drawn with the simple lines a 
provided a child had 
the talent to make every line contribute 


‘ hild would se 


to the vividness of action or the relaxation 


of rest Euiry UU. Goopve 
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From Our Correspondence 


A Young American Bittern 
Visits Camp 


. It appeared on our rocky shore 
one morning just in time for morning dip, 
and one of the campers threw a bathrobe 
over it and took it te... our nature 
counselor. It couldn't fly, and how it got 
there is anybody's guess, but it was just 
after a fog, so I guess it got lost. We kept 
it for two or three weeks, during which 
we had to send out frog-hunting expedi- 
tions that almost ruined our regular pro 
gram, and we finaily disciplined it to 
frozen fish. We used to cart it to the near 
est marsh, and it would pose, like the 
picture, all day and wait to be carted 
back. Finally it used to walk down, itself, 
which saved us the carting, and eventually, 
after it got to flying, it took off for bigger 
and better swamps, and hasn’t been seen 
since.” 

Sebago Lake, Maine 
Dorothy Gulick (Mrs. J. Halsey Gulick) 


Summer Record of Evening Grosbeaks 
in Quebec 

“With great interest I read in the June 
issue of the Bulletin the article on “Evening 
Grosbeak Movements’ by Christopher M. 
Packard. . . . The last week in May and 
the first week in June, 1951, as customary 
for the last fifty years, | was in camp for 
the spring fishing at Metabetchouan Club 
one hundred and thirty-four miles due 





‘“Baedekers for birdwatchers”’ | 








A Guide to Bird Finding 
West of the Mississippi 


and 


A Guide to Bird Finding 
East of the Mississippi 


by Olin Sewall Pettingt//, \x. 


These guidebooks tell) you how. 
when and where to locate any 
species that regularly occurs in the 
United States. Instructions are 
keyed to road maps. and there are 
even suggestions on where to park 
a car. the best points of observa 
tion, overnight accommodations. 
etc. Important bird concentrations 
and representative habitats are de- 
scribed in detail. The information 
covers metropolitan areas and va- 
cation centers as well as state and 
national parks, forests. and wild- 
life refuges. Local ornithological 
institutions and societies are also 


discussed. 


Identical in) organization. these 
books contain hints for the bird 
material, and 


finder. reference 


indexes by common names. 
Illustrated by George M. Sutton 
Each, $6.00 
It all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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From Our Correspondence 


north of Quebee City. For the first time 

in fifty years | saw a dozen or more Eve- | 

ning Grosbeaks while hunching. Indian FEED 

fashion. at the outlet of one of our lakes 
Lac des Iles and remarked about it 

to my companions who likewise had never THE 

seen them before in our territory. I re- 

turned just ten days ago from Metabetch 

ouan and while there, again at the outlet : 

of the same lake, I counted eight Evening BIRDS 

Grosbeaks, allowing me to approach with- ; 

in five feet of them. None were banded; 

this further checked through binoculars. ; 

On Metabetchouan territory my list of Automatic Bird Feeder 

birds has now reached seventy-three in $3.75 Postpaid 


number and there are at least another 
twenty-five that should be discovered in Now is the time to let your 








PaeareD m4 


this wilderness of spruce, hemlock and birds know where to find a 


white birch which was partly burned over COE ESN gan 
fifty years ago, which only makes our fall : oar salhlbad 
trip or that of next spring more to be during the coming winter 
anticipated.” 

Meriden, Conn. Roy C. Wilcox 


months. 


2 - Nest Buildi Write for free folder 
7s Set eee on other Wild Bird Feeders 


In comparing notes yesterday with a 


friend who lives about 5 miles away, we 


found that we had seen a_ bird which Audubon Workshop, Inc. 
neither could identify. Can you help us? 
It is a sparrowy bird, similar to the song 4931 N. Kentucky, Chicago 30, HL. 
sparrow but has a decided yellow patch on 
the upper rump, showing between the 


folded wings. The ones she saw) were . — % ” . wae 
ee ee ee Binocular Headquarters 


was on my back porch with the sparrows. 

Another problem is the abundance of S$ A L E 
House Sparrows (English). [haven't 
minded too much until they started to : —_ ; 
build a nest on top of the newly hatched SWIFT Japanese binoculars. Latest 
Bluebirds. What can be done about the lightweight design. Coated optics. 
situation ? 


Mansfield, Massachusetts Emily Eaton 


Bears and Wildeats APOLLO 8 x, 30 Weieht ~ wad 

Karly this month, on a short visit to a List $5() , 
Tamworth, N. H.. we learned that a local Sale $41" add Fed. Tax. 
hunter had shot and killed a running Bay 
Lynx, or Wildcat. He found that the Wild Sale price expires Dec. 31] 
cat, a female, was carrying, in cat fashion, Ask about other models 
a kitten in her mouth. The kitten refused P 
to eat and was turned over to a State wild 
animal exhibit. And 
inimal ex 





\ttractive pigskin case. 


at regular prices — the finest 
U.S., German, and Japanese binocu- 
Again, while talking with a friend in the lars, monoculars, and scopes. 

Albany Intervale, he called my attention to 
a deer track behind my car and remarked POSTPAID 
that he had at different times seen seven 
Moose near the little church pond in this Buy from an active birder with years of 
valley. He also assured me that Black practical experience. 

Bears were quite plentiful in the district, 


and that the day before, from his summer BARTLETT HENDRICKS 


home location, he had heard one calling. a 
P.O. Box 50-M Pittsfield, Mass. 








Georgetown, Mass. Harry W. Poor 
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A Correction 

An unfortunate error crept into the “Field Notes” in the October Bulletin 
in referring to Lundy Island in the Bristol Channel, England, as Lundy. Ire- 
land. This area is well known to ornithologists because of its extensive 
colonies of sea birds and because one of the great bird-banding stations in 
that part of the world is located there. We hope that we shall continue to have 
good reports of the birds on Lundy Island from our friend F. W. Gade, who 
gave us the story some time ago of the first American Robin to be officially 
accepted as a visitor to Britain. 
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To clear our shelves before the Holidays, we are offering these books at cost. 





Birds of California, by Dawson. Wild Wings 
3 volumes, Students’ Edition $30.00 FL S. Stuart 
American Ornithology, 3 vols. 15.00 City of the Bees .................. ; 
Wilson and Bonaparte F. S. Stuart 
The Heath Hen Hudson Bay Trader 
A. O. Gross Lord Tweedsmuir 
Useful Birds and Their Famous Naturalists 
Protection L. J. and M. J. Milne 
E. H. Forbush Gathering of the Birds 
The Golden Plover and D. C. Peattie 
Other Birds Nature’s Ways 
\. A. Allen Roy C. Andrews 
The Sandhill Cranes 2.7: Strange Life of 
L. H. Walkinshaw Charles Waterton 
Sketches of American Richard Aldington 
Wild Life Be Birds of Arctic Alaska 
S. P. Young A. M. Bailey 





Binoculars and Telescopes 
Bausch and Lomb Binoculars with Coated Lenses. Cases included. 
35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus $186.00 
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35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus 204.00 
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Bausch and Lomb Telescope 
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48 ounces. This telescope adds a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction to coastal birding 
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Field Notes 

With the coming of winter the abun- 
dance of native bird foods is impor- 
tant. How is the supply of berries, 
nuts or cones this year? 

The CAPE COD CAMPOUT this year 
was held September 11-13, with head- 
quarters as usual at Wayside Inn, Chatham. 
The speakers Friday evening were Ludlow 
Griscom and Roger Tory Peterson. Mr. 
Peterson related some of his interesting 
experiences on his recent extensive field 
trip with James Fisher. The group, num- 
bering 150, enjoyed the sight of many 
GREATER SHEARWATERS, a few 
CORY’S SHEARWATERS, and — shore 
birds, the latter including CURLEW, both 
WILLETS, MARBLED and HUDSONIAN 
GODWITS, and the scarce WILSON’S 
PHALAROPE, which was seen at Nauset 
flats running and jumping along the water's 
edge in a very nervous manner, highly en- 
tertaining to everyone. Because of rain the 
second day, the trip to Nantucket was 
cancelled, but the group scheduled to take 
the trip succeeded in getting over to Mono- 
moy, which has long been a mecca for 
birds and birders. The Nauset group that 
day turned up a BAIRD’S SPARROW, 
which they observed closely and at length 
near the Light. A total of 133 species was 
tallied for the two days. This is the first 
time it has rained during the Cape Camp- 
out, but the weather did not seem to 
dampen the spirits of the birders. States 
represented in the group included Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, besides Washington, D.C. 


(R.PLBL) 


Some of the highlights on the Brookline 
Bird Club trip to Newburyport and Plum 
Island on September 19 were BALDPATE 
(1), GREEN-WINGED TEAL (10), 
BLUE-WINGED TEAL (4), GREATER 
SCAUP (6), AMERICAN COOT (1), 
HUDSONTAN CURLEW (2), HUDSON. 
IAN GODWIT (1), AMERICAN PIPITS 
(10), and LARK SPARROWS (2). 


William R. Copeland, of Framingkam, 
reports an interesting “wave” at his home 
on September 16; six BLUE JAYS, twelve 
BLUEBIRDS, a flock of ROBINS, about 
twelve CHIPPING SPARROWS, | several 
GOLDFINCHES, two WHITE-BREASTED 
NUTHATCHES, one HAIRY WOOD. 
PECKER, four FLICKERS, one DOWNY, 
two small unidentified warblers, and a 
bird which appeared to be.a female OR- 
CHARD ORIOLE. Mr. Copeland has ob- 
served over one hundred species at his 
home and in the immediate vicinity. 


November 








For Sale at 


AUDUBON HOUSE 


AN IDEAL FOOD FOR BIRDS 


MOOSE HILL SPECIAL 
BIRD FOOD MIXTURE 


Following an analysis of experiments with 
more than thirty different bird food items 
at the Massachusetts Audubon Society’s 
wildlife sanctuaries over a three-year peri- 
od, our Moose Hill Mixture has been modi- 
fied slightly. It is our aim to provide the 
best possible blending of materials, with 
a high percentage of the varieties most 
desired by the birds, such as sunflower 
seeds and peanut hearts, and with other 
materials in such a proportion that the 
Mixture will appeal to all the seed-eating 
species patronizing our feeding stations. 








For summer feeding, or where consider- 
able numbers of birds like Evening Gros- 
beaks or Purple Finches may be invading 
the territory, extra rations of sunflower 
seeds may be most desirable, and we 
recommend adding an amount about equal 
to that of the mixture. For winter feeding 
when the ground may be covered with 
snow or ice, a small amount of clean grit 
is included in the Mixture. 


5 to 25 Ibs, shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone z 
50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 


5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
too .. 225 5.60 9.50 17.50 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.35 


Sunflower Seed also available 
5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
36 sto yf 4. 11.00 20.50 


(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 


10% discount to members. 





A Mammal Note 


In good light between 4:30 and 5:00 
on the afternoon of September 28, at the 
bridge in the Boston Public Garden, 
Robert L. Grayee watched a migratory 
RED BAT hawking for midges at the edge 
of the pond. The bat flew very low, ob- 
livious of passing pedestrians and allowing 
excellent views of its rust-red pelage. After 
a time it flew into one of the great old 
English beeches of the Garden to rest, 
this being a tree-dwelling and not a house 
hat. 
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Field Notes 


P. William Smith, Jr., of Andover, writes 
that a PIGEON HAWK caught a ROBIN 
on the front lawn of his house, September 
19, and tried to carry it off. The Robin 
proved to be too heavy, and the hawk just 
sat on the lawn adjusting the bird in its 
talons. Mr. Smith walked toward the 
hawk, which sat watching him until he 
came very near, then it let the Robin go 
and flew to an adjoining tree. The Robin, 
apparently uninjured, flew off. 


Lighthouses have long been known for 
their fatal attraction for migrating birds, 
and city skyscrapers are now taking a 
serious toll from the passing hordes. The 
night of September 21-22 was an especially 
bad one for feathered travelers whose 
course lay over Boston, and some thirty 
birds were reported to us as found dead 
near the towering John Hancock Building 
in Boston’s Back Bay. Included among the 
victims, many of which were brought to 
Audubon House’ and converted into study 
skins for the use of our members and our 
educational staff, were Parula, Cape May, 
Bay-breasted, Black-throated Blue, Black- 
throated Green, and Nashville Warblers, 
and Olive-backed Thrush. 


An immature YELLOW RAIL was 
picked up dead on a lawn in Manomet on 
September 17 by Mrs. Alden G. Drew and 
turned over to Adrian P. Whiting for iden- 
tification. Mr. Whiting sent the bird to 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society for its 
study collection. On October 3 Mrs. Caro- 
line S. Fitz, of Winchester, picked up a 
Yellow Rail near Wedge Pond. The bird 
was still alive and she tried to feed it and 
care for it, but it died two days later and 
was brought to Audubon House to be used 
as a specimen. 


A STILT SANDPIPER was observed 
at Sargent’s Pond in Brookline by the 
members of the Children’s Museum Bird 
Club and others on September 25 and 26. 


Three HUDSONIAN GODWITS were 
seen at Newburyport on October 7 by R. 
Dudley Ross. 


A WILSON’S PHALAROPE was seen 
at Newburyport on September 19 by P. 
William Smith, Jr... Miss Eleanor Barry, 
and various observers. 


4 ROYAL TERN was seen at Monomoy 
in early August by Ludlow Griscom and 
party, and again on August 15 by Allen 
Morgan and party. Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Ernst also saw a Royal Tern at Manomet 
on August 28 and watched the bird circling 
about for several minutes near the edge of 
the bluff before slowly disappearing to the 
southwest. 








For Sale at 


AUDUBON HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS 
BY FAMOUS ARTISTS 


Superbly decorative, for your own home 
or that of a friend. 


By Rocer Tory PeTerson 
24 subjects, unframed, each 
$ 5.00 to $15.00 
$11.00 to $25.00 


By AtHos MENABONI 
Six subjects, unframed, each 7.50 


Framed $19.50 


By Francis Lee JAaQgues 
Blue-winged or Green-winged Teal 
Unframed $ 7.50 
Framed $18.50 


Also a limited number of framed repro 
ductions of Audubon prints. 


Frame d, eat h 


Come in and look them over, or write 
for descriptive pric e list. 
Boxing and shipping extra. 


No discount on prints. 


A MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 


12-inch double-faced vinylite 
record produced 

under the supervision of the 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 





Learn bird songs from the mocker. 


$2.50 each, no discount 
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Field Notes 
\ late NIGHTHAWK was seen at South 


Hanson Swamp on September 26 by 
Willard and Adrian Whiting and Joseph 
Kenneally. 

George Drew, Jr.. reports a WHIP- 
POOR-WILL heard in’ Lowell by his 
mother at 6:00 A.M. on September 24, 
also a late RUBY-THROATED HUM- 
MINGBIRD in their yard in Belmont on 
October 2. 

In Braintree, on September 25, Thomas 
Ff. Messenger observed a female RUBY- 
THROATED HUMMINGBIRD as it fed 
on nasturtium nectar and also caught a 
small insect in flight. 

An immature RED-HEADED WOOD. 
PECKER was seen on Plum Island on 
October 3 by Mrs. Ruth Emery and party. 


Miss Mary A. Mann, of Framingham, 
reports the presence of an ALBINO ROBIN 
in a flock of Robins that visited her garden 
recently. 


Roger Ernst reports seeing BLUE-GRAY 
GNATCATCHERS at his home in Mano- 
met every day from August 17 to 31, in- 
except August 21, 22, 24, and 25. 
On August 23 he and Mrs. Ernst saw 
seven at one time, and the same number 
on August 28 Query: Were the seven 
seen on August 28 the same seven they 
saw on August 23? On the 24th and 25th 
none were seen, and on on the 26th and 
27th only two each day. 


(. Russell Mason reports a PHILA- 
DELPHIA VIREO «in Newton Highlands 
on October 3. 

\ YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT at Bel- 
mont on October 4 was reported by George 
Drew, Jr. 


4 SUMMER TANAGER was seen at 
Morris Island, Chatham, on September 20 
by John Beattie and party. 


A SUMMER TANAGER was seen at 
Marblehead several times during Septem- 
ber, according to report of Mrs. David H. 
Seerle. 

Mrs. Albert Nonkes, of Weymouth, 
writes that a DICKCISSEL enjoyed a 
visit to one of her bird baths on September 
15. 

\ DICKCISSEL was seen at a feeder at 
Moose Hill Sanctuary in Sharon on October 
L by Mr. and Mrs. C. Russell Mason. 

\ TREE SPARROW, the first reported 
this season, was seen at Wayland on Oc- 
tober 3 by members of the Brookline Bird 
Club. 

John Murray reports a very early FOX 
SPARROW which he saw in Charlestown 
on September 23. 
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For Sale at 


AUDUBON HOUSE 








BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Kepe Nete Feeder 


(also fitted for iron post.) 


$10.00 


Glass Swing Feeder 3.50 
Bird Filling Station 4.95 
All Metal Automat Feeder 5.50 
Squirrel’s Defeat 8.00 
Window Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder, 17-inch 
24-inch 
Storm Window Feeder 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 
25-inch 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 25-inch 12.00 
Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted white 15.95 
stained brown 11.95 
Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 
Suet Cakes square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 
wedge, 45c. 
Bird’s Dinner Pail 3.95 
Refills 1.95 
10% discount to members, 


on all Bird Restaurants 





OUR 1954 
Daily Reminder Calendar 
will please you. 
Compact and practical with ample 
spxce for daily notes and memoranda. 


Fourteen full color illustrations 


by John James Audubon. 


Only $1.00 each. 


AUDUBON HOUSE 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16 


No discount 











AUDUBON HOUSE and the WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 








1. Audubon House, 
155 Newbury St.. Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. 
General information on  edueational work, 
lectures, membership. — et Reference and 
lending libraries. 


Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 
Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston 
near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed woodland. Small pond. Museum. Natur 
Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz. Resident Director 


Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham 


Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Mem« 
rial and experimental plantings Studio workshop. Kdwin \ Mason Resident 
Director. 


Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanetuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary. Barre. 
stablished 1948. SD Oacres Coniferous plantation Small pond Rocky 
Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and 


day camps for boys and girls. David R. Miner, Resident Director 


Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 

A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn 
Fearoom in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marsnland with islands 
Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye. Resident Director 


Sampson’s Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Cotuit. 


Established 1953. 16 acres sand and beach grass, nesting 


Marblehead Neck Wildlife Sanctuary, Marblehead. 
Established 1953 About 15 acres mixed hardwoods and maple 


cially interesting during. migrations. 


Further niormation about any of the above 


wsachusetts fudubon Society 155 Neu bury 


























“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


400 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of twenty trained and experienced teachers reach- 
ing 15,000 boys and girls during the school year. 

Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 

Conservation and Natural Science Workshop for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 

200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 

Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 

Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 


Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 
Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 


tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 

The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 
nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND 
BIRDS, monthly. 

Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 
in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 

Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 























